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In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and 
industry, and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the prob- 































' . 
if lems of a business career, a committee composed of 
4 = 
; Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman \ 
; Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University . 
Hon. Theodore E. Burtor, Washington r 
r President Edwin F. Gay, New York Evening Post, and 
4 Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, Columbia University 
. has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx of 
Chicago, to offer in 1923 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 
i 
i In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years 
; will be mailed on request. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not 
fh confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen 
: must first be approved by it. 
1. A critical examination of the work of the Shipping Board. 
2. The Pittman silver act. 
3- The facts and underlying theory of the present German monetary situation. 
4. The present position and future prospects of unionism in the United States. 
5. The effects of a protective tariff on farm products in the United States. 
6. The crisis of 1920 in Japan, the United States and Europe. 
Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates 
' of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the pos- 
‘ session of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 
| A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars,"and } 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 
‘ are offered to contestants in Class A. 
ra ‘ 
; A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
F 





A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. ‘The comnittee reserves to itself the right to award the 
two prizes of $1000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the 
papers demand it. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has 
prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 

The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, 
without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued 
in some permanent form. 














Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and al- 
though not limited as to length, they. should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with 
an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving 
the real name and address of the competitor, together with any degrees or distinctions already obtained. 
No paper is eligible which shall have been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the 
author before the award shall have been made. If the competitor is in Class B, the sealed envelope should 
contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 
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The Week 


VEN the best friends of the Genoa Confer- 
ence are obliged to admit that it failed to 
accomplish the results in positive and specific 
agreements which Mr. Lloyd George planned. In 
his preliminary arrangements for the Conference 
he sacrificed the idea of dealing constructively with 
the future of Germany in the hope of obtaining an 
agreement with Russia and general consent to a 
non-aggression compact. But the agreement with 
Russia is confined to an arrangement to continue 
an apparently futile discussion and the truce runs 
only for a few months. These meagre results are 
equivalent to the failure of the Conference as a 
legislative body, but it might have failed in im- 
mediate achievement while at the same time it 
might have succeeded through the agency of frank 
discussion in preparing the way for future legis- 
lation. In our opinion, however, it has not suc- 


ceeded in awakening and illuminating public opin- 
ion any more than it did in reaching legislative 
agreements. The average man, as a result of Mr. 
George’s speeches and of the newspaper accounts 
of the Conference, does not know whether to blame 
the Russians or the French for the failure; and 


when the new conference assembles at The Hague 
his judgment will be as confused and as indecisive 
as it was on the first of April. The possibility of 
really fruitful international legislation in the near 
future depends chiefly upon the course of domestic 
politics during the next few months in Germany, 
Russia, France and Great Britain. The only way 
in which public opinion can now be aroused to the 
dangers and calamities which threaten the world 
is by means of the fall of governments and the 
threat of political and social convulsions. 


PREMIER POINCARE is needlessly disturbed 
over the propaganda being carried on in America 
for the independence of Alsace-Lorraine. Very 
few Americans had heard of such a _ propa- 
ganda before M. Poincaré called attention to it. 
So far as we know, all that it amounts to is the 
circulation of a few badly composed pamphlets 
whose destination, as a rule, is the editorial waste 
basket. Most Americans assume that the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine was definitely settled by the 
war and will remain settled unless France is so 
unwise as to isolate herself morally from her 
former allies and open the way to a coalition 
against her. There are Americans who believe 
that a much wiser settlement would have been the 
independence and neutralization of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. ‘The reasons for it are of the same order 
as those which led to the erection of Belgium into 
a separate state. But this is a belief of long stand- 
ing. It was held to long before the war, when 
nobody could have charged it to German propa- 
ganda. If German propaganda wants material, it 
will find enough in the general militaristic and im- 
perialistic policies of Premier Poincaré, without 
bothering about so abstract an issue as the neutrali- 
zation of Alsace-Lorraine. 


AMERICAN politics remains a closed book to 
most Europeans, even highly intelligent ones. We 
recall the general disappointment over our failure 
to join in the Genoa Conference, at the time when 
it seemed possible that the Conference might take 
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up the economic problems of Europe. An economic 
conference with the nation possessing most of the 
world’s gold and credit left out—what an absurd- 
ity! The tacit assumptipn was that if we were 
represented in the Conference our gold and credit 
would be represented there. Not even the British 
seemed to understand that whatever the outcome 
of the Conference the United States government 
would not lend one dollar to any European state, 
or associate itself in any way with the financing of 
Europe. Nor was it understood that the United 
States government exerts no power over private 
finance which would enable it indirectly to extend 
loans to European countries. The American view of 
an international conference is an amiable gather- 
ing where responsible representatives assemble 
for the exchange of advice. We can help with 
anything in Europe that can be helped by good 
advice. 


GOOD advice is the contribution our government 
wishes to make to the Russian question. At the 
proposed Hague Conference the question under 
discussion will be, ““What must Russia do to secure 
the credits she needs to set the machinery of trade 
in motion?” The credit giving nations will make 
terms which Russia may take or leave, but will take 
if they are not too onerous. The Washington 
conception of the agenda is somewhat different. It 
ig that the question to be discussed is, ““What must 
Russia do to be saved?” We are willing to con- 
tribute our views of that question. But that is all 
we would contribute, in any circumstances. Were 
Russia even to restore the Romanoffs, our adminis- 
tration would be unable to find a dollar, public or 
private to lend them. This we think Mr. Hughes 
ought to make plain in a public proclamation. 
Then if practical foreigners want us to take part 
in conferences, they will know exactly what can be 
expected of us. 


REPUBLICAN politicians throughout the coun- 
try are bothered by the nomination of Gifford 
Pinchot as Republican candidate for governor of 
Pennsylvania less because he ran as an anti-machine 
candidate than because of the amount and the kind 
of support which he obtained from Republican 
women. ‘These women contributed decisively to 
Mr. Pinchot’s success in two ways. In the first 
place a sufficient number of them worked hard and 
enthusiastically on behalf of their candidate’s 
nomination, using for the most part the method of 
house to house canvassing which was so successful 
in the New York suffrage campaign. But what 
was even more important they managed to endow 
Mr. Pinchot with a halo of Republican respect- 
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ability which he could never have obtained from 
his male Republican supporters. In this respect 
the aggressive tactics of Mrs. Barclay Warburton 
were most effective. She is vice-chairman of the 
Republican State Committee; and by supporting 
Mr. Pinchot openly and uncompromisingly she 
prevented many timid Republican voters of both 
sexes from being frightened into supporting the 
machine candidate. The machines of both parties 
will find the woman voter an incalculable factor in 
political results which will, we hope, compel them 
to “pander” to what they take to be the better ele- 
ment in party opinion. 
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A FAMOUS university was the scene a few 
months ago of a disgraceful “free speech” fight— 
disgraceful in that it should never have been al- 
lowed to take place. After a stormy period of 
combat between students and president the matter 
was apparently patched up. The president issued 
a magniloquent and rather meaningless statement 
which concealed future intentions in a cloud of 
words and partially placated without really satis- 
fying the outraged student body. The matter 
dropped out of the newspaper headlines and the 
public attention; seemingly it was all over. But 
such sorry incidents as this leave deep scars. A 
few days ago the announcement was made that a 
brilliant member of the faculty of this university 
had accepted a post at another institution. He 
had played no part, officially, in the incident re- 
ferred to; yet it is within the bounds of reason- 
able conjecture to assume that the episode had 
some influence in causing him to relinquish a post 
which in the past, because of the unequalled oppor- 
tunity for research work and the high standing of 
the department has been regarded among men in 
his science as one of the two or three most desir- 
able places in the country. Those qualities of mind 
and spirit which make a man a good teacher are 
incompatible with the atmosphere created in any 
institution when it is a known, admitted fact that 
arbitrary limits have been placed upon freedom 
of discussion. Good instructors—all too few at 
best—will not long remain in voluntary submission 
to such conditions. Neither will young men of the 
strength of character which makes them the most 
valuable students matriculate where there is danger 
that they will become mental incubator babies. The 
college president who elects a policy of censorship 
and suppression, either in a moment of madness or 
as a deliberate routine, may win the approval of 
a few rich men who will build for him marble 
halls; but in the end these must become no 
more than the handsome sarcophagus for a spirit 
that is dead. 
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IN theory Mr. Hoover is an ardent individualist. 
In practice he employs common sense. By individ- 
ualistic theory the fortunate possessors of stocks 
of coal or of mines which continue to operate 
ought to reap a harvest of high prices while the 
strike lasts. Have they not a right to do as they 
will with their own? Or refine the theory further: 
Would not the high profits they might earn induce 
men, on the eve of the next crisis, to accumulate 
stocks and arrange to run mines, and so ease off 
the next shortage? That is the view Mr. Hoover 
ought to take, if he were to stick to his theory. 
But he doesn’t look at it in that way. He sees 
a lot of consumers in a panic, as ready to be 
plucked as the traditicnal rustic at the circus. And 
he judges that no social end of great value will be 
subserved by transferring their cash to the coal 
trade. Accordingly he calls the representatives of 
the trade together and makes them agree to a non- 
profiteering policy. And they dare not even mur- 
mur, at a time when they need public opinion on 
their side. That is, they dare not murmur in pub- 
lic. In private they are no doubt demonstrating 
to their own satisfaction that Hoover and Lenin 
make a typical illustration of a distinction without 
a difference. 


WHEN Anrerican politicians have at last learned 
that the employers alone do not adequately repre- 
sent an industry, such affairs as the President’s re- 
cent dinner to the railway executives will be felt 
to be out of place. The shippers are clamoring 
for reduced rates. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is inclined to reduce them. Very properly, 
the President desired to hear what the industry 
had to say about it. But very improperly, he heard 
only the employers, whose view, it is rumored and 
might easily be surmised, is that if rates were to 
be reduced wages also must come down. That may 
be a sound position, but its soundness would have 
been better established if representatives of the 
workers had been there to challenge it. Such in- 
formal conferences may have no direct influence 
upon administration or legislation, but indirectly 
they are important enough so that scrupulous fair- 
ness ought to be exercised in their organization. 
The President is the servant of all the people, not 
of the employing class alone. It is his business, 
so far as he can, to get employers and employees 
to working together for the common good. Par- 
tisan conferences work inevitably in the reverse 
direction. 


WE have received a letter from Frank Wester- 
lund, one of the hundred I. W. W.’s thrown into 
a common basket and convicted on charges of ob- 
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structing the war and the draft acts. He states, 
and we believe truthfully, that no evidence was 
introduced at his trial showing that he had spoken 
or written anything against the war or the war 
legislation. He states that he has never advocated 
violence at any time, and does not believe in it. He 
has been a hard working man all his life, and since 
his arrival in this country from Finland in 1902 
he has worked in the lumber and railroad indus- 
tries in Minnesota. He was a member of the 
I. W. W., the prevalent labor organization in that 
section, and served it as organizer. Because that 
organization proclaimed doctrines that were held 
to be seditious its officers and organizers were as- 
sumed to be engaged in advocating such doctrines 
and were found guilty accordingly, just as if 
Americans were in the habit of taking seriously 
every item in the preambles and constitutions of 
organizations to which they adhere. On the 
strength of that assumption Frank Westerlund is 
serving a five year term in the federal penitentiary 
and his wife and crippled child are struggling with 
bitter poverty. Such things drag on indefinitely 
right here in America, although they are remedi- 
able by a stroke of President Harding’s pen, while 
Mr. Hughes talks smugly about the rights of free 
labor in Russia. 


SOMEHOW or other the union has omitted to 
call on strike Henry Ford’s miners in Kentucky. 
When Ford bought the Banner Fork mines the 
local union went into a flurry; did the new man- 
agement mean a fight? And then a visit took place; 
it was the new manager who called on the union. 
Did the men have any grievances? They had; 
among others, that there was no place for the union 
to meet, except in the schoolhouse which was com- 
pany owned. “Meet in the schoolhouse,” said the 
new management; “next grievance?’ Later, wage- 
cutting began in the Kentucky coal fields; at Banner 
Fork there was another visit. Mr. Ford came 
and crawled around in the dark and bumped his 
head on his coal and at the day’s end he made the 
men a speech at the mine mouth. About wages. 
He said their wages needed readjustment. Coal 
digging seemed to him to be harder, messier, more 
dangerous than the jobs in his auto factory; his 
miners’ wages, he thought, ought to be a little 
more than his factory rates. Readjustments fol- 
lowed; upwards. “Banner Fork mines pay $3 
more on the day than any other mines in this 
district,” writes President Keller of United 
Mine Workers District 19, “and Ford sells his 
coal for soc less on the ton.”” And somehow or 
other— 
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Hoover and Russian Economics 


Property rights are not a fetish ; they are an instrument 
of industry and commerce and are as indispensable as 
ships. Unless there can be assurance of the security of these 
rights of foreigners, there can be no processes of exchange 
of goods or investment of savings—Herbert Hoover, ad- 
dress before Chamber of Commerce,W ashington,May 15. 

O be sure, property rights as such are not 
a fetish. Few fetishes are such, purely and 
simply. It is the application of a fact, real and 
potent in its proper sphere, to the explanation of 
all sorts of unrelated things, or still worse, its un- 
critical application as a principle of policy, that 
makes a fetish. Everyone who has a grain of com- 
mon sense knows that traders will not carry goods 
into Russia simply to be despoiled of them. The 
trader must be secure in the possession of those 
goods until he has exchanged them for goods or 
other objects of value which he can count upon 
transferring in safety to his domicile. Practical 
security we mean, not absolute; for there is no abso- 
lute security in commerce across national bounda- 
ries. Before the war German nationals in America 
thought they were secure in their property rights. 
We were at peace with Germany, and it looked 
improbable that we could ever go to war with her. 
We had, moreover, a treaty with Prussia, taken 
over by the German Empire, by the terms of which 
even in the event of war German nationals in this 
country engaged in peaceful pursuits should be un- 
disturbed in their property. But after we went 
to war we seized such property, liquidated it at 
ruthless sacrifice of values, and are still holding 
the proceeds. We cannot ask Russia to give us 
better secured property rights than we can give 
Russia or than we gave Germany. 

The trader must expect to suffer losses in war; in 
peace he may properly demand security of property 
rights. Does Russia accord such rights today? 
One might reasonably infer from Mr. Hoover's 
remarks that in Russia nothing in the nature of 
property rights is recognized. But that would be 
an erroneous inference. 

The tiller of the soil is by governmental decree 
vested with life possession of his holding. Is that 
not an extensive property right in a country where 
nine-tenths of the national production is agricultur- 
al? The farmer pays as a tax part of his product, 
and not an excessive part. The rest he can exchange 
with other private persons for anything he can 
get, rubles or industrial products as he chooses. 
And he will not be disturbed in the possession of 
the goods he receives in the course of exchange. 
There is another considerable body of property 
rights. A third body of property rights consists of 
the concessions for operating factories and exploit- 
ing natural resources that the Soviet government 
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is granting to its nationals and to foreigners. 
Finally, there are the promises of the Soviet gov- 
ernment to pay some part of the old Russian debt, 
and to make payment for imports bought on credit. 
On paper, then, the body of property rights in 
Russia is already extensive. It will ve said that 
these rights are far less extensive in fact. No mere 
official recognition gives the assurance traders re- 
quire. The life tenure of the Russian peasant may 
be no more permanent than the government that 
created it. The possession of movable goods which 
it is permitted to exchange, or which are acquired 
in exchange, can be assured only by political stabil- 
ity and social order. The concessions and the 
promises of the government to pay derive whatever 
security they have from the probable permanence 
of the Soviet government. 
~ The peasant could well afford to improve his 
holding and produce a surplus of grain for local 
exchange or export, if he were certain that the 
present régime would last. The foreign trader 
could afford to send a modest volume of goods 
into Russia, if he had this certainty. He could 
pick up a good many things for export, if he had 
a competent personnel on the ground. The foreign 
capitalist could afford to operate Russian conces- 
sions. But in each case the deterrent influence is 
the doubt as to the stability of the Soviet govern- 
ment. That government might go much farther 
in acknowledging property rights. It might per- 
mit its nationals and aliens alike to hold land in 
perpetuity; it might offer to denationalize the rail- 
ways, to assume all foreign obligations of the old 
Russia, public and private. All that would mean 
nothing to commerce, so long as the stability of 
the Soviet government was not improved by it. 
Now, does Mr. Hoover assume that the stability 
of the Soviet government would be increased by an 
extension of property rights obliterating all the 
economic results of the revolution? That would 
indeed be to make a fetish out of property rights. 
To acknowledge all the old rights of foreigners, 
unless it were a mere matter of form, would be to 
undertake to expropriate the peasants with hold- 
ings carved out of alien owned estates. That would 
transform the present tolerance of the peasants 
for the Soviet government into active hostility. To 
restore nationalized factories to their foreign 
owners as private property would knock the props 
out from under the communistic party on which the 
Soviet government depends for its existence. The 
assumption of the whole vast volume of pre-war 
and war obligations of Russia, public and private, 
if it were more than a mere form, would involve 
still heavier tithes levied upon the peasantry, a 
policy that would certainly not improve the chances 
of the Soviet government’s surviving. 
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The only thing that the Soviet government can 
do, in order to meet Mr. Hoover's wishes, is to 
fall. What then? Has Mr. Hoover or anyone 
else a promising substitute for the Soviet govern- 
ment, which cannot only officially recognize prop- 
erty rights, but actually protect them? We believe 
not. The old governing machine is hopelessly shat- 
tered. The most abject mujik has forgotten the 
Little Father. Next in line of succession to the 
Bolsheviki are the Social Revolutionaries, who 
have even less respect for property rights, and be- 
hind them stand the anarchists. 

As Mr. Hoover says, the hope of the Russian 
people is evolution, not revolution. Evolution, we 
may add, through the present régime, not around 
it by way of its overthrow. Evolution not through 
fetishes and official formulae, but through the 
building up of relations of mutual advantage be- 
tween Russia and the outside world. The building 
up of such relations will be difficult at best. That is 
no reason why Mr. Hoover and Mr. Hughes 
should endeavor to increase the obstacles to be 
surmounted, even if, as Mr. Hoover maintains, 
Russian recovery is of no importance to America. 

And they are in fact increasing the obstacles. 
By their ignoring of the fact that the property 
rights most essential to trade are already accorded, 
and by their fetishistic insistence upon further 
property rights which no Russian government in 
the present juncture can grant and still survive, 
they are supporting the reactionary policy of 
France against the common sense policy of Eng- 
land, Italy and Germany. If they were anything 
but pawns in the game of European diplomacy, 
their policy might well prove disastrous. As it is 
they will no doubt delay somewhat any intelligent 
disposition of the Russian problem. That prob- 
lem will be settled in the end according to an 
economics more rational if less cold than that of 
Mr. Hoover. 


Progressivism in Pennsylvania 


HE nomination of Mr. Gifford Pinchot as 
Republican candidate for governor of Penn- 
sylvania means a good deal more than the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Albert J. Beveridge as Republican 
candidate for senator for Indiana. Mr. Pinchot 
went into the primaries in order to challenge the 
ascendancy of the Republican bosses in the politics 
of Pennsylvania. It was a courageous act. The 
Republican organization of Pennsylvania is the 
most powerful and unscrupulous political machine 
in the country. To contest its power seemed as 
hopeless as it was courageous. Mr. Pinchot had 
already tested its strength when in 1916 he ran 
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against Penrose in the senatorial primaries and 
was decisively beaten. But Penrose was dead. The 
machine was weakened by internal dissensions. 
The better public opinion of the state was dis- 
gusted and angered by its recent behavior. Above 
all the enfranchisement of the women voters intro- 
duced a novel factor into the kind of campaign 
for better politics which Mr. Pinchot proposed to 
wage. So he tossed his hat into the ring. He 
fought hard and fair and he succeeded. But he 
succeeded only by a very narrow margin; and as 
we point out elsewhere it was the women voters 
who made his success possible. His victory is one 
of the first clearly decipherable results of the 
exercise of power by women in American politics. 

His nomination is interpreted as a triumph for 
progressivism. So it is in the sense that Mr. 
Pinchot himself is a man of progressive convic- 
tions in relation to domestic issues and that his 
nomination is a clear indication of popular dis- 
satisfaction with the kind of government which 
the reactionary Republican machine is inflicting on 
Pennsylvania and on the nation. But while this 
dissatisfaction is widespread and genuine, there 
is no indication as yet that it is progressive. Mr. 
Pinchot did not run on what his associates in the 
Bull Moose party ten years ago would have called 
a progressive platform. He did not insist upon 
any of the specific proposals for political and 
economic reconstruction on behalf of which the 
Progressives used to fight. He asked the Re- 
publican electors of Pennsylvania to vote for him, 
because he would give them a clean and square 
government, not because he would try to introduce 
fundamental changes into the political and 
economic policy of the state. His victory is reminis- 
cent of the many similar victories won by good 
reformers in state and municipal elections between 
1880 and 1910, These reformers were frequently 
elected but they always found themselves sur- 
rounded after their election by party associates 
in the legislature and in the public offices whose 
chief object was to discredit reform. The Old 
Guard could not entirely prevent the elimination 
of superficial abuses, but it always succeeded in 
wearing the reformers down and in later recover- 
ing its power substantially intact. 

It was the futility of these agitations for good 
government, as long as the voters’ choice was 
restricted to selecting either a Republican or a 
Democrat, which ten years ago convinced so many 
progressives of the need of forming a Progressive 
party. The Progressive party which actually came 
into existence was not very much more than a 
miscellaneous collection of middle class reformers, 
but its members did at least mean to be progres- 
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sive. They realized the difficulty of eradicating 
American political and economic abuses by electing 
to office loyal partisan candidates who promised 
the voters to be perfectly pure but at the same time 
perfectly Republican. They failed, but if their pro- 
gressive attitude was of real importance, their meth- 
od was sound. Progressivism will never become a 
positive force in American politics until focussed in 
a program and sustained by a party organization. 
Mr. Pinchot’s victory in the Pennsylvania 
primaries, encouraging and creditable as it is, is 
not in itself an indication of a progressive revival. 
It is an indication of restlessness in American 
public opinion. As we pointed out in commenting 
on Mr. Beveridge’s nomination, the average intel- 
ligent American whose vote indicates a more or 
less significant state of mind is dissatisfied and 
troubled. He has a hunch that important changes 
are pending; but he rather dreads them and he has 
no conviction about what he wishes them to be or 
what they are going to be. Although he is ready 
to march in the sense that he is dislocated, his dis- 
location does not as yet amount to much more than 
an inclination to shift from one uncomfortable 
position into another. He does not know where 
he wants to go, and if some busybody pushes him 
in any direction he instinctively resists. He is ready 
to resist even reaction, which is all that he has to 
resist at the present time. But he cannot by any 
legitimate stretching of the word be called progres- 
sive. For he lacks both the disposition and knowl- 
edge to progress in any pre-conceived direction. He 
or she is merely an example of uneasy inertia. 
Yet Mr. Pinchot’s election can be made to serve 
the cause of progressivism. There are in Pennsy]l- 
vania a small minority who understand the futility 
of fighting the machine without trying to eradicate 
the worst of the political and economic abuses 
which flourish more luxuriantly in that state than 
in any other part in the union. It will be their 
business to encourage, to urge and to press Mr. 
Pinchot, when he becomes governor, to lead a fight 
against some of the economic privileges and politi- 
cal malpractices which underlie the power of the 
machine. It is not an accident that the state which 
produces such a large proportion of the coal and 
steel supply of the country should also be the state 
in which the Republican bosses are most powerful, 
most unscrupulous and most corrupt. They are 
the agents whom the big industry of the state has 
used in order to exercise control over its govern- 
ment, and the control which they have obtained is 
more complete and more shameless than it is in 
any but the most barbarous countries. It is used, 
as our recent article on Somerset County illustrat- 
ed, frankly and flagrantly to promote class pur- 
poses. In the event of any attempt to unionize 
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these industries the management can count upon the 
assistance of the state police, the municipal and 
state officials and usually of the courts. And the 
ordinary public opinion in Pennsylvania is so ac- 
customed to this legalized violence and to this re- 
pudiation of the essential principle of a law-abiding 
democracy that it is callous to the danger and wrong 
of allowing the police power of the state to be used 
for the purpose of preventing wage-earners from 
organizing and asserting their collective interests. 

The persistent agitation of this abuse offers an 
excellent opportunity of converting Mr. Pinchot’s 
nomination and election into grist for the mill of 
American industrial progress. Mr. Pinchot is an 
honorable gentleman, who is gifted with lively and 
sincere popular sympathies. He has promised all 
classes in Pennsylvania a square deal within the 
limits of his effective legal power as chief executive. 
The wage-earners of the state who believe in union- 
ism are not allowed to exercise their ordinary legal 
rights to assembly, to joint consultation and to 
collective action for the promotion of their com- 
mon interests. The state administration, instead 
of protecting them in the exercise of these rights, 
has usually assisted their class opponents in the 
task of suppression. If any people were ever 
denied a square deal, it is these isolated and ter- 
rorized workmen. When he becomes governor 
Mr. Pinchot cannot refuse to give the Roosevelt 
formula a vigorous specific application to their 
wrongs. In relation to this clear case of legal and 
administrative favoritism the distinction between 
the duty of a good government Republican and a 
progressive should vanish. Neither can honestly 
submit to such a violation of fundamental right. 

If the issue is put up to Mr. Pinchot and the 
abuse proved he will not shirk it, and once he 
undertakes to remedy this injustice he can hardly 
drop the fight until he is finally successful or finally 
beaten. He would be undertaking a fight on behalf 
of the essential principles of American democracy 
as the best Americans have understood them. He 
would seek to restore the state government of 
Pennsylvania to its original function of represent- 
ing equally and fairly all classes in the community. 
Should the present conspiracy between the manage- 
ment of the big industries and the political machine 
to exterminate unionism and to provoke unionists 
to violence continue unchecked, the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania will be finally rent in twain by a 
vindictive and destructive class war. Assuming 
that he sincerely intends to reform the government 
of the state and undermine the power of the bosses, 
he can go effectively about it only by undermining 
the power and attacking the excesses of the busi- 
ness interests who provide the chief support of the 
power of the machine. 
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Leadership from Labor 


HE proposal for helping the economic re- 

generation of Russia, put forward by Presi- 
dent Sidney Hillman at the Fifth Biennial Con- 
yention of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, and endorsed with deep emotion 
by the convention, is striking in itself. More than 
that, it is symbolic of the spirit that has dis- 
tinguished this union from most other labor or- 
ganizations in America. 

The terms of the proposal are simple. An 
American company is to be formed, with capital 
stock of not less than a million dollars. This stock, 
at $10 a share, is to be sold to unions and indi- 
viduals—provision being taken against a control- 
ling interest falling into the hands of large owners. 
To this company the Russian government will 
grant concessions to operate certain clothing and 
textile factories in Russia. The American com- 
pany will furnish not only the capital, but the 
technical direction. Control of the management 
is to be vested in a Central Board, composed of 
representatives of the company and of the Russian 
government, both parties having equal voting 
power. Thus the Russians furnish what they have 
—plants, equipment, raw materials, labor; and 
Americans furnish what we have—money capital 
upon which credit can be based, and technical 
skill. 

The chief difference between this and other con- 
cessions to capital owners is that in this plan no 
threat to Russian autonomy is involved, and the 
profits are limited, all earnings over ten percent 
to be devoted to extension of the enterprise. If 
the experiment succeeds, it will be carried further 
in these industries, and indefinitely into other 
industries. If it fails, the Russian govern- 
ment guarantees to return the American invest- 
ment. 

The chances of success are considered good. 
Mr. Hillman has inspected the plants first to be 
turned over. The clothing shops employ about 
6,000 operatives, and the textile mills are worth 
between two and one-half and five million dollars. 
They are going concerns, well equipped. They are 
turning out good clothing, according to his report, 
and are working under an efficient system. The 
Russian government guarantees preference in 
orders for the product, in supplies of raw material, 
and in export trade. Before operations are begun, 
a technical staff will be sent from America to 
survey the ground thoroughly. 

Such is the proposal by which those in America 
who are sympathetic with the Russian people’s 
struggles against reaction and for bread, and who 
see the universal danger from contagious economic 
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breakdown, may help them to help themselves. 
Since the paralysis of Eastern Europe resulting 
from the war, the world has been full of words 
aud protests—protests against the policies of the 
Soviet government, and protests against those who 
were opposing Russian self-determination. But by 
words the economic brea!:down was not repaired. 
At length millions of people began to starve. 
Americans have sent food, but such necessary 
charity does not bring permanent relief. Govern- 
ments and bankers have refused to reopen the 
channels of economic life except on conditions 
which would subject the future labor of the 
Russian people to an impossible diversion of its 
product. Now, as Mr. Hillman said, there is not 
only the immediate necessity for help, but a new 
danger. In the name of reconstruction, if we 
leave reconstruction to the same small groups who 
made the war and the peace, “we shall get some 
new high-sounding phraseology, we shall get some 
new formulas which when brought down to earth 
will result in one part of the world trying to choke 
the other. When that happens, there will be very 
little in the world worth living for. It is up to 
the people in this country, as well as in every other 
country, to rise and say that the reconstruction of 
the world is not merely a matter for the officers 
of the State Department, but that the lives ot 
millions and millions of men and women and chil- 
dren are the concern of all peoples.’’ Therefore 
Mr. Hillman brings to the Amalgamated the sug- 
gestion of a practical way by which Americans 
may give the Russian people the help they need 
without waiting for the bankers to do it for them 
—on the bankers’ ‘own terms. 

It would be easy to say, and undoubtedly it will 
be said, that the making and acceptance of the pro- 
posal was due to adherence to “‘Bolshevism” on 
the part of a union often accused of being “radi- 
cal.” Those who heard the speech of the Presi- 
dent and the comments of the delegates can testify 
that such an interpretation is grotesque. There 
is no doubt that the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America is a radical union, if by radicalism 
we mean not a stereotyped set of principles, but a 
disposition to get at the roots of living things and 
to put the interests of all human beings everywhere, 
now and in the future, above the interests of those 
few who happen to own the most property. The 
enthusiasm with which the convention endorsed 
the Russian proposal was evidence of that type of 
radicalism, not of loyalty to a revolutionary 
formula. 

And it was evidence, too, of something further. 
During the past three years most of these dele- 
gates have listened to many fine speeches on Rus- 
sia. They have passed resolutions, have signed 
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have all kinds of prescriptions and know how to 
lead us overnight to the ultimate goal. It is to 
the credit of our organization that we have always 
paid attention to what seemed right and have been 
willing to await the judgment of time... . I 
hope that you will send a new message to the 
world that we of labor assume newer responsibility 
to help in the reconstruction of the world, so that 
eo may be saved for labor and everybody 
alike.” 


petitions, and have given money. The subject is 
a tarnished one to them, incapable in itself of 
arousing more than a perfunctory habitual re- 
sponse. Nor was the emotion which tightened 
upon the delegates during Mr. Hillman’s appeal, 
and which turned the convention into a noisy festi- 
val for half an hour afterwards, a mere tribute to 
the sincerity and force of the speaker. It was, 
more than anything else, the sense of relief and 
power which comes to those whose best impulses 
have often led them into blind alleys and empty 
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spaces, and who suddenly are given a means by 
which they can grasp reality and mould it. It 
harmonized with their loyalty to their union, which 
is not only radical in intention, but effective in 
accomplishment. 

Probably no one has ever expressed the spirit 
of the Amalgamated better than Sidney Hillman 
in a few passages in this speech. They embodied 
its aim, its leadership, its method. ‘When our 
organization gets down and accounts for itself to 
our own members and to the labor movement of 
the world, the real question after all will be, ‘Have 
we helped the constructive forces that are making 
for a better future, or are we just a fine group of 
sentimentalists?’? ... Unless you have the cour- 
age and the sense to put people in charge of the 
organization who will have the courage and the 
sense to take charge of the organization, the 
organization is going to pay the penalty. There 
is no patent medicine, right, left, centre or any 
other kind. It takes men and women to build an 
organization and not abstract theories. It takes 
warm hearts to maintain ideals, and not phrase- 
ology. ... Conditions will rise dictated by life, 
and not by the theories of a few dreamers, and it 
is much more important to have a proper policy 
than a great deal of noise. Policies, if sound, 
have a habit of accumulating more and more 
strength as they go along.... Labor understands 
its mission, in Russia, and its mission in life is to 
build. The idea of sabotage, the idea that it is 
the purpose of labor to see how little it can do, 
is not found there. ... We men and women in 
the clothing industry have said to ourselves, ‘We 
want to find out what is right, what is our duty, 
where our responsibility lies, and then go ahead 
and let the future justify our undertakings.’ If it 
had not been for a few people, we would today 
be living in the jungle. It was due to the rebelli- 
ous spirit of a few that we made progress. There 
are some people who are great rebels, although 
they are of a quiet disposition, although they do 
not indulge in high phraseology. They stand for 
and do the things that carry the human race a 
step forward, and they are greater than those who 


Demoralized Schools 


HE hope for the Lusk laws on the part of 

one hundred percent Luskers was to keep the 
law dormant. The public might then have been de- 
ceived into thinking it a negligible dead letter, 
while progressive teachers would have been kept 
living under a constant menace of fear and suspi- 
cion. Reactionaries may always be trusted to 
overdo their business, however; this certainty is 
one of the chief causes of the damning revival of 
liberalism. 

This time the reactionaries have put their foot 
in it by inducing the State Commissioner of 
Education, Mr. Graves, to appoint a Committee 
of Five to give an extra-judicial “trial” to teachers 
who might be suspect under the law. In order to 
leave no doubt as to the animus with which the 
Committee is charged, Mr. Archibald Stevenson, 
the Secretary of the Lusk Committee, appropriate- 
ly appears as a member of the Committee. If evi- 
dence were wanted of traditional Tory stupidity, 
it is found in the public reception of the news of 
this move. Newspapers have given it first page 
head-lines; instead of its being hailed, as it might 
have been two years ago, as a proof of alert patri- 
otic Americanism the coloring of even the news 
reports is tinted with resentful surprise. Editorial- 
ly the scheme has met with forthright denunciation 
from such papers as the World and Globe. The 
Tory is never a good judge of popular psychology 
and the chief public effect of the blunder will be 
to give a marked stimulus to the movement for 
the repeal of the Lusk laws. 

So far liberals may hail the attempt with judici- 
ously disguised glee. But unfortunately the move 
has other phases than its effect upon public opinion. 
It is a manifestation of the disorganization of pub- 
lic education which has followed the attempts of 
the reactionaries to use the aftermath of war senti- 
ments to impose their will upon the public school 
system. The State Department of Education is 
unfortunately involved. Commissioner Graves 
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came to his position with unusual preparation, and 
his appointment was untainted by politics. He is 
a thorough scholar, with especial knowledge of his- 
torical movements in education, a man of wide pro- 
fessional experience, and proved generous sympa- 
thies, personal and educational. But the State 
Department has a long tradition of devotion to 
administration. For some reason its history is 
largely that of most bureaucracies. Supervision, 
examination, red tape, attention to detail, ‘‘eff- 
ciency” rather than inspiration and leadership 
mark its course. More than one man of genuine 
educational desires has been absorbed and stifled 
by the system. 

The appointment of the so-called Advisory 
Committee with its peculiar personnel indicates 
that the new Commissioner is surrendering 
to the bureaucracy. It is a pity. The one 
chance for effective leadership, of which the New 
York State schools are in great need, is for the 
Commissioner to leave routine matters in the hands 
of the old officers and strike out in new lines where 
red tape and precedence will not count. But sur- 
render of fundamental policies, such as that of the 
rights of teachers, to those who are committed to 
a reactionary course is a bad omen. 

Even if the renewed activity of the Luskites 
should give an impetus to a repeal of the laws, it 
is going to take the New York schools a long time 
to recover from their demoralization. For years 
now they have been the football of various inter- 
ests whose last concern is with education; muni- 
cipal politics, conflicts between the Board of Esti- 
mate and the Board of Education and the efforts 
of reactionary business interests to make the 
schools into a subservient agency of impressing 
their opinions on the young. There is nothing 
which the schools so need as a period of pacification 
and tranquillity. No outsider can realize the ex- 
tent of the present demoralization of teachers and 
schools by the recent period of squabbling, internal 
and external, of espionage, truckling, defiance, fear 
and suspicion. In the end it is the pupils who suffer 
and through them the future citizenship. Men 
and women of character are alienated from teach- 
ing just when they are most needed. This does 
not apply merely to teachers of “advanced” ideas. 
Those who want simply to be left alone and en- 
couraged to do their best work in teaching get sick 
and disgusted. The conditions repel them and 
they quietly withdraw and find other work. To a 
large extent those who are willing to take their 
places under.the prevailing condition of demorali- 
zation are those who are more or less impelled by 
force of circumstances and who teach for other 
than educational reasons. 
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Teachers are being drawn into two sharply di- 
vided classes, those who openly oppose the present 
system, and those who have turned themselves into 
willing and eager agents of those desiring to 
eradicate from the schools those teachers whose 
social and economic opinions they do not share. 
It is charitable to attribute sincerity to the lead- 
ers of the Teachers’ Council who appear to be 
responsible for the charges against the forty or so 
teachers who are receiving Star Chamber treat- 
ment. But what is the state of the schools when 
one body of teachers is given to “snitching”’ on 
fellow teachers, knowing that the names of their 
accusers will not be given to the accused and that 
the latter will receive a secret and in effect extra- 
legal hearing? What are the chances for the de- 
velopment of esprit de corps, professional spirit, 
cooperation in educational work, and the tranquil- 
lity of spirit necessary to effective teaching? 

If other motives fail, we would appeal to what- 
ever of sporting spirit may happen to remain 
among those responsible for the unjust and in- 
quisitorial administration of the Lusk laws. If 
there is to be a fight let them take somebody of 
their size. Do they never, never think of the chil- 
dren in the schools? Do they entirely lack imagi- 
nation as to the effect of the present state of de- 
moralization upon the students as* well as the 
teachers? Let us have, for the schools at least, 
a truce of God. Let us have done with the present 
state of mental turbulence, uncertainty, dread and 
suspicion. If the children and teachers in the 
schools cannot be assured of the state of peace 
which is indispensable for education, what hope is 
there of peace for the world? Meantime it is the 
duty of the public to see that the Lusk laws which 
promote the present state of things are wiped from 
the statute books. 
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OW that the business depression shows 
N signs of giving way, everyone is wonder- 
ing what will happen to prices. For a 
year the wholesale level has stood at approxi- 
mately fifty percent above 1913. The prices of farm 
products are twenty-eight percent above, other 
products sixty percent higher than nine years ago. 
Secretary Wallace, in a recent address, ex- 
pressed the opinion “that if it were possible to 
bring up prices of everything to about sixty per- 
cent above the pre-war level, that would benefit 
most of our people in the nation at large.” He 
also stated that the “relatively low prices of farm 
crops present the greatest difficulty in the way of 
establishing a general price level sixty percent above 
the pre-war level, because prices of farm products 
are influenced mainly by world conditions.” In 
other words, the Secretary thinks that it would 
be well to stabilize all prices on the general level 
of manufactured products, rather than to adjust 
them downward to the level of agriculture. 
What is the likelihood that prices will stabilize 
on the higher level rather than the lower? There 
are those who believe that prices will rise as soon 
as demand revives. And if reviving demand 
raises prices, it is reasonable to suppose that a 
continuation of that demand will maintain them 
at that level. What ground is there, then, for the 
prediction so often made these days that the course 
of prices will be downward for a decade or more? 
If prices are sustained by demand, it would seem 
that a revival of buying would serve both to raise 
prices and to maintain them upon a higher level. 
Everyone who is more than a novice in eco- 
nomics knows that a revival of demand does 
not, of necessity, increase prices. This is 
especially true when plant and machinery which 
can be used to increase output are lying idle be- 
cause of the slack demand for goods. Under such 
conditions an increase in demand simply means a 
fuller employment of labor and a more complete 
utilization of materials, plant and machinery. The 
supply will simply be kept equal to the demand at 
the same price. It may even be possible that the re- 
duced overhead cost per unit of increased output 
will tempt producers to reduce prices if demand has 
revived enough to be attracted by the reduction. 
It is not so easy to explain why the general price 
level should fall over a period of years. If the 
low state of demand has not served to depress 
wholesale prices further during the last year, why 
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The Future of Prices 


it on this level, to say the least? For it seems 
likely that purchases of all sorts of things will be 
more active this summer and autumn than they 
were last. The automobile business is enjoying a 
fair revival of activity. The building industry is 
proceeding more rapidly than at any time during 
the last five years. In the farming sections of the 
Middle West implement dealers report that 
farmers are buying more freely than they did last 
year. While some of these demands are seasonal, 
we seem well on our way toward a state of business 
activity such as we had from 1909 to 1913. That 
was a period of rising prices. Why, then, should 
prices be expected to fall to lower levels during 
the next five or ten years? 

In explaining price fluctuations, it is common to 
invoke the law of supply and demand. In reality 
this is not a law at all, but merely a convenient 
method of analyzing the forces which underlie the 
rise and fall in prices. Supply and demand are 
heads under which these forces may be conveniently 
grouped for the purpose of tracing out the causes 
of price fluctuation. Moreover, this so-called law 
assumes a stable price level. It does not serve at 
all to explain the changes in that level itself. It 
simply states that the market tends to establish a 
price which equates supply and demand to each 
other. A given quantity of supply may be equated 
to demand at any one of a number of prices. The 
mere fact that the quantity of copper supplied and 
demanded becomes the same as it was in 1913 does 
not indicate that the price which prevailed in that 
year will be once more established. The price at 
which the new supply will be equated to the new 
demand may be either higher or lower than it was 
in the previous year. 

It seems probable that American prices will be 
forced to lower levels by the international indus- 
trial situation, and by the widely differing effects 
of business depression upon the output of various 
industries. The depression of the last year and a 
half has shown us again that a drastic fall in the 
level of agricultural prices has no appreciable ef- 
fect upon the acreage planted or the product har- 
vested. In agriculture the immediate effect of de- 
pression is upon prices; output varies little, if any. 
In manufacturing, production is reduced while 
prices remain more nearly stable. 

As a result of this difference, the variations in 
the value of agricultural products and in the value 
added by manufacture to the materials with which 
it works present a striking similarity. The follow- 
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ing table shows the value of all farm products as 
published by the Department of Agriculture and 
the value added by manufacture as shown in the 
Census of Manufactures. The figures of manu- 
factures for 1921 are estimated. 


VALUE OF FARM VALUE ADDED BY 


YEAR PRODUCTS MANUFACTURE 
(in millions of Dollars) 
1899 4717 4,331 
1904 6,122 6,293 
1909 8,558 8,529 
1914 9,395 9,878 
1919 23,783 25,046 
1921 12,366 12,000* 


The figures here given for agriculture in 1919 are 
as revised on the basis of the census, and differ from 
those in the Yearbook of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1920. The figure reported there 
was $24,982,000,000. The reason why the manu- 
factures for 1921 will be no greater than the agri- 
cultural products when the prices of the former 
fell so much less, is that their output was at only 
eighty percent of that of 1914. 

If the equality between these two sets of values 
is more than a mere coincidence it gives us a rel- 
evant starting point for discussing the forces 
which will dominate the price movement for the 
next few years. Approximately one-third of our 
industrial population is engaged in each of these 
two major industries. The other third of us is 
busy transporting the products of the farm and the 
factory; and furnishing the services rendered by 
wholesale and retail trade, finance and professional 
activities. It is not strange, therefore, that the 
value products of these two major industries 
should fluctuate together. As business revives 
manufacturing output will approach its former 
level once more. With this increased output the 
equality in the value of manufacturing and agri- 
cultural products can be maintained only by a fall 
in the former or a rise in the latter. For agricul- 
tural acreage and output will not increase greatly. 
Is it more likely that manufactures will fall or 
that farm products will rise? 

The probabilities favor a fall in manufac- 
tures. A large part of the product of the Amer- 
ican farm must be exported to Europe, and sold 
there in competition with the products of European 
agriculture. Europe will be better supplied with 
farm products than with other things. She will 
not be better supplied than before the war, it is 
true. The fertility of her fields is depleted and 
her machinery and work animals are inadequate. 
Her seed is of poor quality. But despite this her 
agriculture will be more nearly normal than will 
her manufacturing and industrial operations. 
While Europe might gladly buy food products 
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from America, the low ebb of her manufactures 
will leave her without the means of payment. 

The state of European manufactures will be 
determined primarily by the unsettled financial and 
political conditions there. But in part it will be 
hampered by the attempt of American manufac- 
tures to exclude the products of the European mills 
by tariff walls. This will lessen the purchasing 
power of Europe and will prevent the price of 
American agricultural products from rising. Tariff 
walls may serve to keep these goods out of the 
American market and so may protect the American 
manufacturer against the direct competition of the 
European mills, but they cannot maintain the price 
of our farm products when these must be sold to 
a continent whose means of payment are inade- 
quate. And the American farmer is the largest 
customer of our home manufactures. If the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer is reduced, the price 
which he can pay for the products of our factories 
must decline in a corresponding degree. 

If the hypothesis is sound that the value of the 
product of manufactures and farming moves to- 
gether; and if the disorganization of European 
politics and currency prevents the revival of its 
manufactures for several years, the prices of our 
manufactured products will fall to the level of our 
farm products. Whether agricultural prices will 
decline still further is a difficult question. The 
likelihood is that they will unless we have a crop 
shortage. Never in the history of American agri- 
culture were the agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations working so energetically to induce 
farmers to adopt the best cultural methods known 
to agricultural science. Nor were the farmers of 
America ever so much in debt as they are today. 
The census of 1920 shows that mortgage indebted- 
ness on farms operated by their owners has grown 
from $1,726,172,851 in 1910 to $4,003,767,192; 
while a recent publication of the Department of 
Agriculture shows that the total indebtedness of 
farmers to banks is over five billion dollars. With 
such a financial situation in the agricultural districts 
we will have a regime of debt payment during the 
next half-decade. This means that the farmers 
will raise the largest possible crops to sell, and 
will use the proceeds to extinguish debts rather 
than to purchase commodities. It is universally 
conceded that it is possible to increase agricultural 
production at least twenty-five percent if even one- 
half the farmers of the country can be induced to 
adopt the best methods known to agricultural 
science. If the farmer increases his production 
and uses the proceeds to cancel his indebtedness 
at the banks and elsewhere, agricultural prices 
will decline. It is not at all unlikely that 
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the course of agricultural production and prices in 
the United States in the next decade will be such 
as to reduce the value of agricultural land and to 
increase the rewards which go to skilled farm man- 
agement. ‘This will be accomplished by a decrease 
in the prices of agricultural products consequent 
upon the improvement in methods of agricultural 
production by the more intelligent farmers. 

There is little likelihood, then, that the prices 
of our manufactures will be maintained by an 
active demand from our agricultural population. 
The foreign demand for agricultural products will 
be slack except for products like wheat and rye, 
where Russia will be out of the market for some 
time. Agricultural production will be large be- 
cause of thé advance in technique and the keener 
competition among producers. The proceeds 
which the farmer does realize from the sale of his 
products will be employed in the payment of debt 
to a larger degree than usual. The combined ef- 
fect of these factors will be a smaller demand for 
manufactures at a reduced price. 

It would still be possible to have a large demand 
for our industrial products from the manufactur- 
ing groups themselves. If our industrial plants 
and our railroads and public utilities were being 
expanded rapidly, and if the savings of our people, 
including the farmers, were being used for this 
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purpose, we might well have an active demand for 
the products needed for these things at high 
prices. There is, however, little probability that 
such expansion will be rapid enough to raise the 
price level. The best informed opinion on the 
subject holds that in most lines of manufacturing 
and mining our capacity already exceeds the prob- 
able demand for several years to come. This is 
notably true of mining, iron and steel, and auto- 
mobiles. Incidentally, the slow rate of expansion 
during the next few years will mean a rather slack 
demand for capital and a further fall in the rate 
of interest. 

The whole situation, then, promises to depress 
prices of manufactures still further. Stabilization 
will probably take place on the level of agricultural 
prices rather than on that of the prices of manv- 
factures. Secretary Wallace is doubtless correct 
in saying that the nation at large would benefit 
from a stabilization on the higher level. If we 
pursue a sensible tariff policy and if America will 
face the European situation frankly and determine 
its part in it as a national matter, the fall of prices 
in America can be retarded. If the American pub- 
lic could be brought to a realization of the situa- 
tion we might have some new and significant issues 
in the coming congressional elections. 

Davin Fripay. 


The Near Machiavelli 


R. H. L. MENCKEN has given public 
M notice that he is engaged in writing a 
treatise which wil! teach the enlightened 
minority how to govern the unenlightened major- 
ity. The usual thing to do, I realize, is to wait 
for the treatise before discussing it. But in Mr. 
Mencken’s case such academic prudence is quite un- 
necessary. Mr. Mencken has already published the 
blurb for the jacket and an outline of his principles. 
And as he has taught us how unnecessary it is to 
read a book before reviewing it, I see no reason why 
I should not review his book before he writes it. 
There are a number of Menckens of varying 
excellence. There is Mencken the philologist for 
whom I have the greatest admiration. There is 
Mencken the literary critic whom I respect as I 
would a somewhat discriminating one-eyed bull in 
a china shop. But there is another and more pre- 
tentious Mencken,—the author of an American 
Dunciad and the prophet of a new aristocracy. It 
is a book by this third Mencken which I am ven- 
turing to review. 
“The problem of democratic government,” he 


tells us, “narrows down to this: how is the rela- 
tively enlightened and reputable minority to break 
the hold of such mountebanks (the present office- 
holding class) upon the votes of the anthropoid 
majority? ... The man of education and self 
respect may not run with the mob and he may not 
yield to it supinely, but what is to prevent him 
deliberately pulling its nose? What is to prevent 
him playing upon its fears and credulities to good 
ends as a physician plays upon them by giving its 
members bread pills, or as a holy clerk seeking to 
bring it up to relative decency, scares it with tales 
of a mythical hell? In brief, what is to prevent 
him from swallowing his political prejudices . . . 
in order to channel and guide the prejudices of his 


‘ inferiors? It may be, at first blush, an unsavory 


job—but so is delivering a fat woman of 
twins an unsavory job. Yet obstetricians of first 
skill and repute do it—if the fee be large enough.” 

Thus spoke Henry Louis Zarathustra. “Some 
of the principles of the new science already begin 
to clarify in my mind.” Let us see how far they 
have clarified. 
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The human race, according to Mr. Mencken, 
consists of the mob and the enlightened minority. 
The mob is “congenitally uneducable” and has an 
“incurable distrust” of the truth. The “intelligent 
minority,” on the other hand, is characterized by 
an “incurable thirst for knowledge.” It is this 
congenitally and incurably thirsty minority which 
is going to be taught by Mencken’s “new science” 
how to pull the nose of the incurably and congen- 
itally uneducable mob. The minority is to do it, 
however, and of course, for “good ends.” 

At once you look around for the intelligent 
minority which is to turn the trick. You do not 
ever learn from Mr. Mencken who compose it. 
But he leaves you in no doubt as to who are not 
members in good standing of the educable and 
thirsty minority. ‘The lower orders of men” you 
can dismiss at once. With equal certainty you can 
eliminate the whole church-going population of the 
United States, since Mr. Bryan goes to church. 
Business men, of course, are excluded ipso facto 
because there are Rotary Clubs, Boards of Trade 
and other boob-thumping organizations among 
them. Lawyers likewise. The whole “body of 
teachers in Christendom” is eliminated at one 
stroke. As for the professors, if they escape with 
their lives they may well rejoice. Newspaper men 
as a whole are quite ineligible, and so, if I am not 
mistaken, are women of all classes and professions. 
The politicians, high and low, have the “honesty 
of a press agent and the dignity of a bawdy house 
keeper.” The eligible list grows smaller. Repu- 
blicans, Democrats, Socialists, Anarchists all take 
the count. And as for the liberals, men like 
Bryce, Wells, and those who take more or less 
the same line, they are as poor frauds as Senator 
Lusk and the Ku Klux Klan. 

There are left Mr. Mencken, Mr. Nathan, their 
publisher Mr. Knopf, and the enlightened minority 
who read the Smart Set. I don’t know them all 
by name, but for the purpose of the argument I 
am willing to grant Mr. Mencken a few thousand 
bona fide members of his intelligent minority. 

Now his thoery is that they ought to take 
charge of human affairs. He knows they cannot 
do it by force, but he does think they can do it by 
acting “boldly and vigorously” on the principles 
of the “new science” which he is about to expound 
to them as Machiavelli expounded politics to the 
Medici. The. basic principle of that new science 
is simplicity itself. Mr. Mencken will teach his 
new aristocrat how to make all the rest of us 
“exult” and “tremble.” Then “knowing that 
much he will be master of the whole art of prac- 
tical politics under democracy.” 

This is the most touching exhibition of human 
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credulity that I have encountered in many a day. 
You have here a faith in the power of words that 
is complete. For Mr. Mencken thinks that if a 
small minority could only utter the right words 
they would take possession of human society. Mr. 
Mencken will therefore create a science which will 
teach the intelligent minority how to use phrases 
that will make the rest of us exult or tremble and 
they will be masters of the world. Somebody has 
been pulling Mr. Mencken’s leg. 

For he has taken in as if it were the gospel the 
whole current buncombe that you can do anything 
by publicity and advertising. Mr. Mencken has 
contracted the disease he set out to cure. What 
else is at the bottom of those features of Amer- 
ican life to which Mr. Mencken so violently and so 
rightly objects, except this same childlike faith in 
the omnipotence of words? What is at the bot- 
tom of our prohibiting and censoring except a 
belief that by incantation you can make people 
righteous? What is at the bottom of the business 
hokum, which Christopher Morley recently im- 
mortalized in his Ginger Cubes, except the belief 
that you can do immense things by working up the 
proper verbal excitement? On what are the 
Pollyanna inspirations and the quack religions 
founded but this same superstition that the Word 
is the Thing? And then along comes Mr. 
Mencken and proposes to regenerate human so- 
ciety by adopting the same superstitions, but for 
“good ends.” The bold and fearless critic, the 
Holy Terror among the Academics, steps forward 
with the proposal that a little group of serious 
thinkers can make themselves masters of civiliza- 
tion by uttering a few scarifying phrases. 

How did the mountain manage to bring forth 
such a mouse? 

Mr. Mencken likes words. They are concrete 
and important objects in his life, and collecting 
them has been his most serious intellectual interest. 
Words are, moreover, his only means of action and 
his sole occupation. By words he has achieved a 
considerable reputation. His victories have been 
won in battles of words, and in human fashion, he 
likes to believe that the universe is ruled by words. 
Lacking any first hand knowledge or enough real- 
istic sense of social organization to ask himself, 
for example, why parties endure though the 
slogans change, he concludes that the slogans of 
politics are the essence of politics, and that if you 
could discover the superslogan you would be the 
superman. 

This belief in the magic of words is intellec- 
tually not one bit more respectable than the wear- 
ing of a rheumatism string, or any of the other 
follies which Mr. Mencken loves to cite as evi- 
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dence of the folly of politicians. Mr. Mencken, 
to be sure, thinks he is superior to superstition be- 
cause he proposes to use words cynically, whereas 
the victims of his criticism believe them more or 
less naively. But the superstition does not dis- 
appear because Mr. Mencken despises it. If he 
thinks, as he does, that slogans are the ultimate 
force in society, his belief is a superstition, and it 
makes no difference whether he is awestruck by 
the fact or cynical about it. His science is of the 
same stuff at bottom as Mr. Bryan’s or Billy 
Sunday's. 

And like them he is so determined to have the 
universe what he would like it to be that he will 
not stop to find out what it is. For Mr. Mencken 
has a dream. He would like as an expert in words 
to recreate the world by words in the image of 
that dream. What does he see in that dream? 
He sees himself as the companion of a small mas- 
terful minority who rule the world and who, be- 
cause it is so simple to rule the world, have ample 
leisure for talk. In that circle Mencken is the 
gayest spirit of the lot, the literary pope, of 
course, but with a strong flavor of Rabelais and 
Voltaire about him. The hard work of the world 
is left to the subject masses, who are uneducable, 
and are therefore destined to feed him, clothe him, 
keep him warm, and print books for him. 

I think this is a sincere dream. I think Mencken 
really cares for fine things of a sort, though 
simple things untranslated into art are not signi- 
ficant to him. But what I wonder is whether he 
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ever realizes how little he exemplifies the aristo- 
cratic type which he would so much like to be. I 
am not speaking merely of the fact that he is so 
often vulgar about vulgarity, and that he fre- 
quently makes you think he feels he must make a 
show because you may not have heard that he 
recently acquired a reputation. I am speaking 
rather of the inner commotion which directs his 
troubled vitality. 

For the quality that marks him off from the 
genuine intellectual aristocrat is the absence of 
settled assurance within. There is no point in 
Mencken where you ever reach serenity, no point 
as which anything justifies itself. Everything has 
to be fortified by bounce and brag if he is to hold 
fast to it. The good things have to be kept vital 
by feverishly thumping the bad ones. Mr. 
Mencken would not dare to stop contemplating 
his dislikes for fear of being left contemplating a 
vacuum. 

But there is a rudimentary honesty about him, 
not a complete honesty because his critical facul- 
tics are not searching enough for many of the 
things of which he speaks ex cathedra, but an 
honesty of feeling. And so I wonder whether in 
his most honest moments he realizes how much he 
is the victim of the vices he hates, whether he 
knows how deeply the modern city’s fever has 
gotten into his blood, and how much like Cinder- 
ella with flat feet he seems when he cries for an 
aristocracy in the pages of the Smart Set. 

WALTER LIPPMANN. 


Boston | 


V. The Racial Moralities 


JOURNALIST'S investigation of the state 
of affairs in Boston leads him to a series 
of conclusions which may be plumped down 

arbitrarily as follows: 

The general moral health of Boston is not 
noticeably worse than that of other cities. If it 
seems so it is because of the vociferous fashion in 
which Boston’s transgressions are vociferously 
blamed upon the Irish by the Yankees. These 
transgressions should rather be described as stig- 
mata of our whole current civilization. 

While weight of numbers gives the Irish com- 
plete control of municipal politics and therefore of 
city government, social and financial power remains 
in the hands of the Anglo-Saxon grandchildren of 
the Puritans. Certainly anyone who set out deli- 
berately to weigh advantages must on the whole 
prefer the position of the latter. 


Irish municipal administration has its faults, 
to be sure; but so has administration by any other 
race. While the Anglo-Saxon wriggles unhappily 
when forced to adjust himself to Keltic domina- 
tion, he is not much more dissatisfied than is the 
Irishman when the rdles are reversed. 

It is quite true that in recent years Boston has 
seen a marked departure from the older American 
ideals and traditions—a departure which is the 
more noticeable because the Hub City was the 
nursery for this sort of Americanism in the days 
when the color and shape of white civilization in 
the United States were being determined. How- 
ever, it seems to me grossly unfair to attribute this 
spiritual relaxation (or decay) to the malign in- 
fluence of any one race in conflict with others. If 
we have in the United States an insurgence of 
vulgarism, a pulling down of the old gods and 
substitution of false idols or none, that is the 
result of a situation in which immigration is but 
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one factor—though in combination with our sys- 
tem of economic exploitation plus political 
democracy, half-education for everybody and 
dominance by the yellow press, it is an important 
one. 

The effect of environment on racial character- 
istics both in Europe and the United States, must 
be kept constantly in mind. The Irishman in Ire- 
land is what he is largely because of centuries of 
suppression; the Irishman in America has his 
characteristics determined by the fact that he 
came late into communities already maturing, 
where there was not much room for him except at 
the bottom. This situation has created an Irish- 
American psychology which, for example, is strong 
in the feeling of racial solidarity. Irishmen hang 
together because for a long time they have had to 
do so. As our civilization has matured, grown 
richer in material wealth and stratified into 
classes, the sense of kinship among members of a 
partially submerged national group has become 
merged in a general hostility of the Have-nots for 
the Haves.. It is this latter feeling, of course, 
which accounts for Hylan in New York, Thompson 
in Chicago, Curley in Boston. 

Does all this mean that we are to whitewash 
the Boston Irish entirely? Not quite; as I ob- 
served in a previous article, there is one aspect of 
Boston’s recent history where the charge of moral 
turpitude is so serious that the case must have 
extended examination before judgment may be 
passed for or against the Kelt. 

The affair in question is the remarkable develop- 
ment of graft in public office, centering about the 
offices of the district attorneys in Suffolk county 
(Boston) and Middlesex county (Cambridge). 
Of the complex situation which has been exposed 
and eradicated, only the barest outline need be 
given here. Nathan H. Tufts, district attorney 
for Middlesex county, was removed from office by 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court for mis-, mal- 
and non-feasance in office in October, 1921. In 
February, 1922, Joseph C. Pelletier, district at- 
torney for Suffolk county, was removed by a un- 
animous decision of the five Supreme Court justices 
who sat in the case. Pelletier is an Irishman, 
with a nation-wide reputation, and had been 
Supreme Advocate for the national Roman 
Catholic society, the Knights of Columbus. 
While under these charges, he became a candidate 
for mayor, and though he withdrew from the race 
ten days before the election, I could find no one in 
Boston who believed that he was prompted by a 
feeling of impropriety. He left the contest, it 
seems clear, in order to aid Mr. Curley, and his 
action undoubtedly did so. 
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The charges against Pelletier and Tufts were 
not dissimilar. In general, the practice most fre- 
quently alleged was that of trumping up charges 
against a wealthy individual and then permitting 
him to buy immunity from prosecution by the pay- 
ment of a large sum. Among the persons who 
were thus blackmailed, some were actually guilty 
and others only technically so—as in the case of 
an individual who married before sufficient time 
had elapsed to make absolute a previous divorce 
decree. There seems good reason to believe that 
in some instances traps were set for men who 
were either placed in a compromising position 
though innocent, or actually tempted into wrong- 
doing. 

In all these cases the payment of a sufficient sum 
purchased immunity. A newspaper summary of 
the Supreme Court decision against Pelletier stated 
that “evidence was presented against the district 
attorney in twenty-one charges. In ten of these 
he was accused of conspiracy to commit blackmail. 
Improper action in handling cases in his office was 
alleged in ten others. One specification attributed 
‘misconduct’ in two campaign addresses. None of 
the charges as originally filed specified that Pelle- 
tier had received money in return for his alleged 
misconduct, but evidence to this effect was present- 
ed in five cases. The Attorney-General offered this 
evidence in connection with a claim that Pelletier 
had ‘participated in the profits of a partnership of 
crime’. ... The court found Pelletier guilty in 
most of the important instances of misconduct, al- 
leged by the Attorney-General."” He was found 
guilty, for example, on the charge that during his 
campaign for the mayoralty he offered to quash 
any proceedings against persons who took it on 
themselves vigorously to resent reports that he 
intended to resign. He was found guilty in the 
Emerson Motors case in which that company was 
said to have paid $20,500 to stop prosecution in 
Suffolk county. It was held that he was guilty in 
the Emery case in which Pelletier, Daniel H. Coak- 
ley and William J. Corcoran, former district at- 
torney of Middlesex county, were named as con- 
spirators to extract $50,000 from Mrs. Jennie S. 
Chase, her daughter, Mrs. Curtis W. Emery and 
her son-in-law, Curtis W. Emery. The court held 
that $35,000 paid by Benjamin Piscopo, a former 
hotel proprietor, to avert prosecution, was a pay- 
ment in pursuit of a criminal conspiracy between 
Pelletier and Coakley. 

It should not be assumed that this remarkable 
scandal in the administration of public office was 
exclusively an Irish affair. While it is true that 
most of the leading participants were of that race, 


there were Yankees involved as well. The impor- 
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tant question for us to answer is: Did the Irish 
population of Boston exhibit moral turpitude in 
condoning the acts of members of their own race? 

Naturally, this is an extraordinarily difficult 
problem to solve. One cannot interview three 
or four hundred thousand people, and the graft 
cases have not been a public issue of a sort on 
which judgment could be recorded at the polls (for 
certainly the election of Curley cannot be thus in- 
terpreted). However, I think it is entirely safe 
to say that the Irish in Boston showed much greater 
indifference to the dishonesty of their representa- 
tives in office than was displayed by the Yankees. 
For some time it was an open question whether the 
forces of righteousness would be able to unseat 
Pelletier at all, so strong was the public sympathy 
with him. The greater part of the work of clean- 
ing up Boston was done by Anglo-Saxon represen- 
tatives of the old Yankee tradition; and from 
first to last their efforts were never a popular 
cause. Even after Pelletier had been removed 
from office by the State Supreme Court, a defiant 
public announcement was made that he would be 
retained in his position as Supreme Advocate for 
the Knights of Columbus (though I presume 
his disbarment must alter this situation). 
I think it is fair to say that Irish Boston 
still regards this whole matter as a _perse- 
cution by a lot of over-punctilious Yankees of one 
of their race who is, after all, an extremely good 
fellow. However I must admit I can adduce very 
little evidence in support of this contention. 

But even when we have said so much, we have 
not necessarily brought a permanent indictment 
against the Irish as municipal administrators in 
Boston or anywhere else. Nor is this true merely 
on the somewhat sophisticated ground that in a 
democracy any city is entitled to have as bad a 
government as the majority of its citizens demand. 
We must not forget that the racial solidarity 
among the Irish in any American community is 
largely based on a feeling that their race has been 
exploited and oppressed for centuries in Ireland; 
and while they have achieved political mastery in 
this country it has been accompanied by so little 
economic dominance that they still have the gen- 
_ eral attitude of the underdog. In these circum- 
stances racial loyalty to a Pelletier under indict- 
ment, to a Curley in jail, to a Hylan made a fool 
of on the witness stand, is the most natural and 
explicable thing in the world. If the Irish were 
not a mere majority but the complete population 
of Boston, no doubt they would clean house for 
themselves in a fashion which, while less far-reach- 
ing and certainly less didactically moral than the 
Puritans’. would nevertheless be quite effective. 
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Brought into rough contact with the Yankee stand- 
ard critically applied to one of themselves, their 
response is a group loyalty which leaves no room 
in the proud Irish heart for allegiance to the virtue 
of civic incorruptibility. 

What we see in Boston is therefore no more 
nor less than what we see everywhere in America. 
The melting pot conspicuously fails to melt. The 
increasing economic stratification of the commu- 
nity leaves one race—more or less by accident— 
at the bottom, yet by mere weight of numbers in 
control of the political machinery. This political 
control is of no use in bettering the economic situa- 
tion but this is a fact which never sinks in, and the 
result is a constant use of the ballot for negative 
and ineffective purposes of attempted revenge upon 
those who are socially and financially superior. 
The Irish are not to blame; no one is to blame, 
for the moral values which are seemingly involved 
are no more than the casual expression of the blind 
drift of circumstance. Yet while the matter is no 
one’s fault, it must presently become the serious 
concern of all good Americans; for the increas- 
ingly grave breakdown of municipal administra- 
tion which is the result of this tangle can only be 
cured, as I have already suggested, by a consider- 
able revision of the technique by which the public 
will expresses itself in our political democracy. 

Bruce BLIVEN. 


Gustatory Evolution 


ROM the outside, all radicals look alike to the 

uninitiated. Actually, however, there are 
three varieties: hard-shelled orthodox ‘Reds’ 
with a theology as set as an old fashioned Puritan; 
mottled, red and white soft-shelled theorists, 
crawling constantly toward mere liberalism, and 
last, and most prevdlent—the gustatory radicals 
—that host of pale pink thinkers who have eaten 
their way from conservatism through years of 
public dinners. 

In the good old days before Senator Lusk and 
his radical-silencer bills, New York City was as 
full of gustatories as Petrograd of Bolsheviki to- 
day. Any group of propagandists who took the 
trouble to engage one of those dingy, cavernous 
dining halls where seventy-five cent table d’hdtes 
were offered with California grown Italian wine 
thrown in, and sent out notices that some unknown 
and unpopular cause would be served up, amid 
appropriate speaking, could get a crowd. And 
whatever the subject dined for, the same collection 
of earnest gustatories came, eager and hungry. 

A chrysanthemum-headed, gaunt-eyed youth, 
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whose wild oats ran to saving the race, was always 
at large; at his arm, the pre-flapper girl with 
bobbed hair and large boned spectacles. A few 
advanced social workers, ready with nervous ex- 
planations for their Trustees about “laboratory 
work” and “seeing social problems in the making” 
inevitably attended, with a handful of college pro- 
fessors and their long suffering wives, glad for a 
little inexpensive diversion. And always, of course, 
a host of unattached, middle class, middle aged 
women for whom the propaganda meal was a 
happy cross between a church social and a Chau- 
tauqua. Also present, was one who never failed 
to put in appearance, Jasmine Jewett, the most ac- 
complished gustatory of them all. 

Jasmine is one of those modern women who have 
emerged from the home and is now trying to find 
enough to do to keep herself busy, without work- 
ing. She is an eager, bright-eyed little person, an 
exhilarated conversationalist, indefatigably alert 
to the pulse of modern life. She makes it a re- 
ligion to know all about everything and just what 
is being done about it. She hopes, if there is 
a social revolution, to see it at close range, think- 
ing that perhaps the comrades will arrange to 
revolt and take off their chains during some ban- 
quet or other. For the last fifteen years, Jasmine 
has never missed a gustatory chance for education. 
She has eaten for every egregious cause that could 
be eaten for. 

Like other New Yorkers, Jasmine came original- 
ly from the Middle West. She went to boarding 
school in Boston and to college afterward, up 
the Hudson, somewhere. Through her professor 
of sociology she first acquired her taste for causes. 
It was his custom to bring his class to the city, on 
tours of observation, seeing the Home for the 
Feeble Minded, the Work House, Ellis Island and 
the Charity Organization Society. On one trip, 
being either too lazy to prepare a lecture on mod- 
ern heresies or wise enough to let dissenters speak 
for themselves, he took Jasmine and half a dozen 
other Seniors to an anarchist dinner at the Café 
International, the subject being The Menace of 
Government. 

As they entered, Jasmine was so thrilled by the 
adventure that she did not notice a young man 
with a derby hat pushed back on his forehead and 
a belching cigar in his mouth, receiving admission 
fees. She was well started toward a table when 
she heard a shrill cry from the observing treasurer 
of the club, 

“Take the ten cents off the lady! Take the ten 
cents off the lady!” 

Mortified by her oversight, Jasmine made a con- 
tribution of a quarter by way of atonement. Ob- 
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serving a thoughtful Jewish youth, whose dark 
eyes had that unhappy brooding look she felt every 
well regulated anarchist ought to have, she seated 
herself beside him. Since she was young and good 
to look upon, he for his part was willing to forget 
that in his terms she was only a “bourgeois bum.” 
Intoxicated by her adventure, Jasmine plied her 
companion with questions while he explained with 
earnestness just who would collect the garbage in 
the free state, how society was to get along with- 
out policemen, judges or ward bosses and what 
would be substituted for marriage. 

By the time the sample of Neopolitan ice cream 
and the demi tasse had appeared, the audience be- 
gan to settle the chairs and arrange themselves for 
an endurance test in sitting. The speaker, just dis- 
missed from prison, where he had served a long 
term for trying to assassinate an unpopular rich 
man, rose majestically. Jasmine and her new ac- 
quaintance, absorbed in their ideal anarchistic 
state, went on talking without heed to the hero’s 
prison tinted memoirs. He raised his voice, he 
lowered it, he rapped on the table. Jasmine paused 
not, nor lingered, in her questions. Suddenly, she 
sensed an unusual silence and looking up, saw the 
speaker pointing a long finger at her. Then, with 
none of the persuasive accent which characterized 
his earlier remarks, she heard him address her, 

“Damn Bourgeois! Was it for you and your 
kind that I went to jail!” 

Jasmine said afterward that it made her sud- 
denly realize how she would shiver to live in a 
world with such men in control. In fact, the ex- 
perience turned her dramatically from anarchy, 
which she was just on the verge of taking up. 

It turned out that a number of Jasmine’s class- 
mates were socialists. They formed a little study 
circle which affiliated with a larger group in New 
York. In those days there were Fabians and 
Collectivists, and the Right Wing, consecrated 
chiefly to conversation, did not know what the 
Left Wing was doing. It must be admitted that 
the dinners were not as brilliant as those for 
anarchy. In fact, the denunciations were so polite 
and academic that even a capitalist could banquet 
with the comrades, in composure. Jasmine attend- 
ed conscientiously, and acquired the complete 
vocabulary—class consciousness, wage slavery, 
economic determinism and other perilous phrases 
which she reeled off to her friends, at the same 
time displaying her red bound copy of Marx’s 
Communist Manifesto. 

Not long after her graduation, Jasmine married 
Arthur Jewett, a dull, but prosperous man who 
called her radicalism “just pep.” He realized that 
she had too much élan vital for purely domestic 
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life and was perfectly willing that she should con- 
tinue her excursions into political theories, pro- 
vided she did not make herself conspicuous by 
any form of direct action. In fact, Arthur listened 
more or less indulgently to Jasmine’s stories of 
meetings with queer people and their cranky views, 
finding them diverting after his day in Wall Street. 

Jasmine ate for socialism until Freudian ideas 
became current and then she began dining for the 
abolition of repressions. She joined a little band 
of free thinkers led by a gentleman who had writ- 
ten twenty-five books on what boys, girls, men, 
women and children ought to know. It was at 
one of these banquets that she had the most excit- 
ing evening of her life. A vice society heard that 
the club was discussing the importance of sex prob- 
lems and organized a raid. To her great sorrow, 
Jasmine was not arrested. It would have been such 
a marvellous opportunity to be intimate with the 
prison problem, and perhaps write a book about it. 
She took revenge upon the authorities by seeing 
the dress rehearsal of the tabooed Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession and reading a censored book of D. H. 
Lawrence, two copies of which were secretly cir- 
culating among the gustatories. 

Meanwhile, the faithfu: Arthur who uncom- 
plaining paid the bills and occasionally accompanied 
Jasmine on a dining expedition became alarmed at 
the close proximity of raids to direct action. Hav- 
ing no hankering for vicarious prison experience 
he announced firmly that Jasmine must in future 
dine only for causes with inhibitions and repres- 
sions. Thereafter she had to content herself with 
suffrage and anti-suffrage feasts, attending both in 
order to be broad minded. Then meals for social 
reform. She ate for child labor, single tax, mini- 
mum wage, juvenile delinquency, better housing 
and a host of civic movements. She was apologetic 
about becoming so middle class in her activities 
but the compensation was that almost all the other 
gustatory radicals attended these dinners, too. And 
such causes certainly served better and more di- 
gestible meals. 

Finally came the war, with a wake of wholly 
new purposes. Liberty Loan banquets, Red Cross 
Drives, dinners for ambulance funds and the 
gamut of war causes engaged Jasmine’s attention. 
Between times, there were always the little nations 
with their programs and needs, in five courses. 
And oh! the meals she ate for the starving coun- 
tries of Europe! Jasmine dined for famished Pol- 
and, Serbia, Rumania, Bulgaria, the Near East— 
for every place where funds were to be sent. The 
only really unsuccessful banquet was one for Starv- 
ing Belgium, when in realistic fashion the menu 
was hard bread and thin, watery soup. And there 
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were empty chairs where hungry children were sup- 
posed to be sitting, ghost-like. Jasmine went home 
with a keen appetite, much upset by the gruesome 
idea. She liked the Truth About Russia meeting 
better. This was an elaborate and filling five dollar 
meal, with surreptitious cocktails. Even with the 
horrible moving pictures of the famine and the ac- 
counts of the atrocities of Lenin and Trotsky it 
was not as harrowing as Belgium. 

At the present time, radical dinners are in abey- 
ance. So many of the hard-shelled “Reds” have 
been deported while the soft-shelled who foolishly 
did not become liberals are in jail. Jasmine de- 
plores the loss of our civil liberties and longs for 
the second coming of free speech. Meantime, she 
is dining for culture. She has joined a society 
which feeds celebrities and makes them tell the 
story of their lives in ten minutes. She has seen 
Alfred Noyes, Galsworthy, Mrs. Asquith, Amy 
Lowell, H. G. Wells and Lady Astor. She goes 
to dramatic dinners, too, where stars like Sothern 
and Marlowe and Laurette Taylor and Douglas 
Fairbanks are spread in a brilliant line along the 
speaker’s table. At other times, she hears speeches 
on Disarmament, Psychic Phenomena and Rela- 
tivity. But being a gustatory isn’t what it used to 
be. Where once, they ate for anarchy with wine, 
now its with water for general information. Only 
one half of one percent of radicalism is left. And 
Arthur smiles as he goes to Wall Street. 

FLORENCE Guy Woo LsTon. 


Henry’s Art Course 


ENRY is just closing his junior year at college. He 

is a fine, intelligent chap who leads his classes; and 
there is nothing that he cannot understand with his head 
at least, whatever completeness of understanding he may 
yet lack at times. . 

Henry has been telling me about his courses. The one 
that interests me especially is that on the history of art, or 
rather an introduction to art, as it is called. I find it 
interesting because it seems to put in a nutshell the con- 
tribution of the colleges to the subject, and because it 
represents a good deal of our education in general. The 
part of Henry’s course that covered sculpture seemed par- 
ticularly neat. 

This course, as Henry explained to me, began with the 
earliest sculpture in Greece and showed how art progressed 
toward the perfection it attained to in Pericles’ age, in 
Phidias especially. And this was the highest pinnacle 
in sculpture because they arrived then at form, for the first 
time they achieved perfect form. 

All that about form seemed to me at first, as I listened 
to Henry, very puzzling. I should have thought that some 
of the earlier Greek things, the Apollo facade at Olympia 
for example, had a very fine use of form, not to speak 
of the Egyptians. Then it dawned on me that what Henry 
had learned to talk about as form was really anatomy. 
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Henry admitted that point finally. The highest aim, 
then, of sculpture was to render the human form perfectly, 
he restated his theory. Kritios and Nesiates, coming before 
this knowledge, were not so good as Phidias; and Praxiteles 
and Scopas coming after this knowledge were not so good. 

Kritios is not so good because he did not know how to 
represent the body and Scopas is not so good because he 
know too much, I suggested. Henry grinned, “But why, 
tell me,” I said, “should the highest aim of sculpture be 
to represent perfectly the human form? What makes you 
so sure of that?” 

“Because that’s the highest function of sculpture, I 
guess. At any rate the whole course is based on that theory.” 

I said that such was very convenient for the professor 
surely. It gave a bottom to his lecture. And it was the 
old text-book farrago. But that the professors toward art 
were like the captain of the sailing vessel toward society, 
who had been round the world but never in it. With 
such a theory they miss the point of sculpture, which is 
to express idea in terms of mass. And to this ideal end 
you might do what you liked with the human body, it was 
always secondary. This exact photography of the body 
was only one of many means to an end. The photography 
I put in to lead Henry on. 

“But it’s not photography,” he took me up, “though some 
of the gods and heroes swing a mean chest, I can tell you. 
Phidias is never photographic. It’s the perfect combina- 
tion of idea and reality, the perfect balance between the 
real and the ideal—and all that crap. You know. The 
professor bulls about that too. You'll admit that to be the 
finest conception of living.” 

Perhaps that was true, I admitted it for the argument 
at least. It is possible enough that we seck more than all 
other ideas this tempered proportionment of reality and 
ideality, this perfect balance between the inner and the 
outer, the seen and the unseen worlds. But here was the 
point: we might prefer to have it said somewhere else 
than in sculpture, in some other art. I myself preferred 
it said in literature and philosophy, in Plato and Sophocles 
rather than in Phidias. A particular quality or conception 
suits the genius of a particular art. Things, qualities, 
ideas, have their voices. I prefer, for instance, the quintes- 
sence of the mediaeval said in architecture. The nine- 
teenth century, after the priggishness and smugness and 
bad taste are forgotten, goes into music best. The audacity 
and poetic elaboration of the Elizabethans can be said best 
in drama. The gracious surface of life suits painting most 
of all, some kinds of painting, Velasquez say. And the 
Egyptian, the Chinese, the early Greek belong to the char- 
acter of stone; these sculptures seem inevitably to create 
in terms of mass. And so on. To an Oriental none of these 
instances might be true, but the point remained the same. 
I said all that to Henry. Every art, then, I said, has 
its particular genius; it does not in the least follow that a 
fine idea is equally fine in every art,no matter how well done. 

Henry needed only to have these things said to see them 
perfectly. He said, “Sure.” 

“But even with all that settled,” I went on, “we are not 
talking about art. You could know these topics and dis- 
cuss them without being able to tell a Donatello from 
something by Mino da Fiesole. We were talking about 
science, philosophy, aesthetics. And that was convenient 
for the professors too, since it is always easier to think 
profoundly about a thing than to enter into its existence, 
to come alive with it, to face its mysterious vitality. But 
its connection with art was that of physics to flying. One 
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must learn to read sculpture like a language learned.” 

“But they did, they did do that,” Henry declared. They 
went to the museum, they had been to the museum three or 
four times to look at the statuary. And they had lantern 
slides and photographs. With the slides the professor lec- 
tured on the lives of the artists and the political conditions 
of their time. The class was sugposed to read up outside 
on the characteristics of the sculptors. Scopas, for example, 
you could tell because he threw the heads of his figures 
back and opened their mouths. And Praxiteles you could 
tell from Polyclitus because the flesh was smootiier. 

“So far so good,” I said Socratically, “so far so good. 
And what does that lead to?” 

Henry said that they learned the characteristics of the 
different sculptors and periods that way. 

“It’s odd,” I said, “how nobody would ever introduce 
you to music without your hearing it constantly, but with 
the visual arts—! NHowever—this recognizing game is 
only the beginning. Nobody can teach you much about 
art, and you can be taught then only by seeing it. What 
sculpture must mean in the end is a comment on life, some 
idea, some quality, some glory or some decision of living 
set down there. What one man thinks about life may be 
read in the rigidity of a line, and another by the shadow 
in an eye. If your professor said to you that the character 
of the ideas that went into government, into politics and 
literature and manners, went also into the marbles of 
Pericles’ time, the same thing in a different language, he 
would have started you in the right final direction.” 

Henry, pious little fraud, said that he now saw what 
I meant, said it in a manner both of one of the disciples 
in the Phaedo and of a lad who in college has known how 
to improve his grades. 

I sat thinking of all this as I looked at my Gothic Vir- 
gin in wood, from Burgos. She is very simple, very quiet, 
in her long lines, her green and red and blue and old flesh 
color. Henry does not like this statue, I know. He thinks 
it looks like a child’s work or some crude workman’s long 
ago. But I like it because it seems to say perfectly some- 
thing that at this stage of life’s game I like. It seems to 
say this in terms of wood, of mass and line. It is a small 
thing, I know, because in the gamut of a lifetime the mood 
of it is small. But it says completely its mood of stillness, 
formal simplicity and naive contemplation. 

After a time I began again: 

“And in the end there are only twe things to be said 
of your learning or your being taught about sculpture.” 

“And what are they?” Henry asked. 

“Number One: that you can learn when sculpture is 
technically artistic, learn a bit at least in that direction. 
That means you can learn to tell more or less when the 
thing said is said in a way that suits the medium it em- 
ploys; when it is essentially in terms of sculpture as dis- 
tinct from all other arts.” 

“And the other?” 

“But you can’t have Number One without Number 
Two; which is this: All you can ever be taught is to 
read sculpture, to learn to take in its language. Then 
what you really think of it at the bottom of your soul will 
depend on your own state of mind, your education, your 
theory of life, your point-of-view. Nothing else makes any 
reality between a man and a piece of art. Nothing else 
makes sense.” 

Henry said I was about right, the course was mostly 
tripe; and went off with his books, with six great sculptors 
under his arm. Stark YOUNG. 
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Say It With Words 


MMENCEMENT at Ann Arbor, near the mid- 

dle of the eighteen-nineties—there must be many 

of the University of Michigan who remember 

still how pleasantly they were disappointed on that June 

day. What they expected was the usual commencement 

address, a tale told by a professor, full of sound and 

scholarship, signifying routine. What they got was a 

series of tips from a coach who was himself, manifestly, 
always in training. 

That commencement address, Self-Cultivation in Eng- 
lish, by Professor George Herbert Palmer of Harvard, 
has just reappeared in pamphlet form (Crowell), together 
with another of Professor Palmer’s commencement ad- 
dresses, on The Glory of the Imperfect. I have just been 
reading Self-Cultivation in English over.again. How com- 
pletely I had forgotten Professor Palmer’s point of view! 
How well I remember many a bit of his advice! What 
can one do, what could Mr. David M. Roth do, for a 
memory which recalls the leaves and the flowers while 
forgetting the stalk? 

“Enlarge the vocabulary,” Professor Palmer says in the 
most celebrated part of his address. “Let any one who 
wants to see himself grow, resolve to adopt two new words 
each week. It will not be long before the endless and 
enchanting variety of the world will begin to reflect itself 
in his speech, and in his mind as well. I know that when 
we use a word for the first time we are startled, as if a 
fire-cracker went off in our neighborhood. We look about 
hastily to see if anyone has noticed. But finding that no 
one has, we may be emboldened. A word used two or 
three times slips off the tongue with entire naturalness. 
Then it is ours for ever, and with it some phase of life 
which had been lacking hitherto. For each word presents 
its own point of view, discloses a special aspect of things, 
reports some little importance not otherwise conveyed, and 
so contributes its small emancipation to our tied-up minds 
and tongues.”’ Professor Palmer is at the opposite pole 
from Gallio, deputy of Achaia, who underestimated words. 
“But if it be a question of words and names,” said Gallio 
to the Jews who where St. Paul’s accusers, “look ye to it. 
And he drave them from the judgment seat.” 

As to the principal part of this advice—the conscious 
adoption of two new words a week—there is much to 
be said. I promise not to say it all. Professor Palmer is 
“far from suggesting that we should seek out strange, 
technical or inflated expressions,-which do not appear in 
ordinary conversation.” Yet now and then one of these 
flagrantly adscititious children, suddenly taken into one 
man’s vocabulary, becomes in no time everybody’s word. 
lt was while looking in the dictionary, to find out how to 
spell hexagonal, that Jim Pinkerton hit upon hebdomadary. 
“Well, you’re a boss word,’ I said. ‘Before you’re very 
much older I'll have you in type as long as yourself.’” 
And within a few weeks all San Francisco was using the 
word with entire naturalness, though not quite in its dic- 
tionary form. 

Why do we all have within reach, to be used on the one 
occasion when we do need them, words which we have 
never or think we have never used before? Believing, in 
dissent from Professor Palmer, that there are certain words 
which, no matter how often I repeated them, would never 
slip with entire naturalness off any tongue of mine, I look 
about for examples; and before I know it my pen has 
written cultural, galore, brocket, subsume, commence, 
tragopan, divot. Here are seven words that I never use, 
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in writing or speech, that I am certain I never can use 
naturally, and that pop into my head as soon as | order 
myself to use words I don’t use. 

Demand, on a trivial occasion has produced supply. Em- 
boldened by this discovery, why shouldn’t I venture to com- 
plement Professor Palmer’s advice by this piece of protrep- 
tics: Multiply the demands made on you. Devise ways of 
getting yourself into fixes that you can’t get out of without 
help from a new noun. Sit down before a safe that no 
tool except a new verb will unlock. See, feel, think what 
you have not thought or seen or felt. Now and again, if 
you have luck, there will be happy meetings. ‘This or that 
addition to your experience will make friends with some 
of the words you have been adding to your vocabulary. 
Follow these precepts, and at long intervals you may have 
the pleasure of writing words which “cleave to the mean- 
ing, so that one cannot think of them without it, or of it 
without them.” 

I don’t imply, of course, that the degree of pleasure 
a man has extracted from the pains of writing is a good 
test of the value of what he has written. Any more than 
Professor Palmer implies, when he calls writing ‘a moral 
matter,” that that book or article or poem or story is the 
best over which the writer has taken most pains. Perhaps 
his words do expose him a little to this misinterpretation. 
“Every inaccuracy is a bit of untruthfulness,” he says. 
“And no moral purpose will save us from this untruthful- 
ness unless that purpose is sufficient to inspire the daily 
drill which brings the power to be true. Again and again 
we are shut up to evil because we have not acquired the 
ability of goodness.” And again: “Every writer who 
knows his trade perceives that he is a servant, that it is his 
business to endure hardship and toil if only his reader 
may win freedom from toil . . . that he has no right to 
let a single sentence slip from him unsocialized. ... 
And because these qualifications of the writer are moral 
qualifications, they can never be completely fulfilled as 
long as we live and write.” But does the effort to say 
what one means exist in the consciousness of most writers 
as a moral effort? Doesn't it resemble more nearly the 
kind of effort a man makes when playing a game? Mr. 
Tilden has and needs no moral motive just before bring- 
ing off one of his most hazardous passing shots. It isn’t 
a moral motive which inspires a batter to make a base hit 
with two out and a man on third. 

Professor Palmer’s point of view, although moral, is one 
from which he can nevertheless see the difficulties of an 
artist. That is one of the peculiarities which give feature 
to his address. A second peculiarity may be illustrated by 
quotations: “Watch your speech,” he bids us. “That is 
all which is needed. Only it is desirable to know what 
qualities to watch for. I find three—accuracy, audacity 
and range.” We must strive for one of these qualities as 
often as we open our mouths: “But after all, 1 hope that 
nobody who hears me will quite agree. ‘There is some- 
thing enervating in conscious care. . . . Consciously se- 
lective conduct is elementary and inferior. Would it, 
then, be too much of an Irish bull to say that in acquiring 
English we need to cultivate spontaneity?” With the best 
will in the world, I can’t help calling this combination be- 
yond the powers of most of us. Professor Palmer advises 
us to do the impossible, calls the impossible the very diffi- 


‘cult, seems to think that if the difficulty be admitted the 


impossibility will vanish. But the price of effort has al- 
ways to be paid. Even the effort to remove the traces of 


effort leaves here and there its mark. 
P. L. 
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The Unruly Coal Industry 


The Four Hour Day in Coal, by Hugh Archbald. Pub- 
lished for the Bureau of Industrial Research. New York: 


The H. W. Wilson Company. $1.50. 
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HE American “coal industry” exists, develops, sur- 

vives periodic crises, and supplies the country with an 
essential commodity in defiance of the rules laid down for 
the behavior of industries. A description of it is a record 
of contradictions. The operator sells his coal for far more 
than “the necessary expense of production ;” yet he barely 
manages to remain solvent. The miner receives a tonnage 
rate which is extravagant; yet he lacks a chance of becom- 
ing affluent. ‘The capital charge per unit of product is 
unbelievably large; yet the industry is poorly supplied with 
equipment. The inefficient concerns, instead of leaving 
survival to the fit, persist in living and in dragging the 
efficient down to their level. And, even more surprising, 
high prices, which we hav: always been taught possess the 
dogged virtue of arresting buying and conserving natural 
resources, have caused new mines to be exploited with high 
abandon. 

Such inconsistencies cannot be resolved by the highly per- 
sonalized explanations which ‘at every recurrent coal 
“crisis” are on everyone’s lips. It may be true that coal 
operators are more stupid, less fully informed, less consid- 
erate of the public, more prone to bad faith, and more 
exacting of their employees than other lords of industry. 
It may be that coal miners are lazier, more irregular in 
their habits, more prone to fault finding, less subject to the 
lure of gain, and more dulled to social responsibility than 
other workers. But, if so, the angelic or Simian stuff of 
which they are made has worked out peculiarly in the 
finished product and this calls for more basic explanation. 

Accordingly one turns with interest to Mr, Archbald’s 
attempt to get to the basic fact. in “the coal problem.” Its 
value lies in its success in finding the crux of the problem 
in the arrangements which constitute the organization (or 
malorganization, if you prefer) of the coal industry. A 
recognition of the importance of organization enables him 
to escape a discussion of the cosmic problem of industrial 
relations with illustrations drawn from coal, and to confine 
his attention to the question of the backwardness of coal 
production in comparison with other modern industries. 
He resolves the larger problem into that of the organization 
of the individual mine and that of the aggregation of mines 
into a coal industry. The first of these problems is clearly 
one of engineering; the second, of economics. Each re- 
quires brief formulation. 

To his discussion of the organization of the individual 
mine Mr. Archbald brings an extended and varied experi- 
ence as an engineer. Coal has furthered industrial devel- 
opment as has no other commodity ; yet coal-getting remains 


‘a craft little affected by modern organization and machine- 


technique. The ever-increasing size of the mine and “the 
room and pillar” system of mining cause miners to work 
scattered far and wide, almost in isolation. Engineers are 
rarely employed to make initial “lay-outs” for the develop- 
ment of the mine; yet the earlier work is an asset or a 
liability in the later extraction of coal. The foreman, badly 
equipped and underpaid, has the double duty of planning 
and of supervising work. The distance to be traversed 
daily makes it impossible for him to know what is going on. 
His irregular itinerary makes it impossible for a miner to 
find him when he needs him. The miner’s work is de- 
pendent upon a regular supply of cars; yet the transporta- 
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tion system runs on no schedule, it just runs—intermit- 
tently. These conditions are responsible for the glaring 
fact that the average workday of the average miner is of 
less than four hours. It is small wonder that he quits the 
mine when he sees no prospect of cars, becomes master of 
“ui own comings and goings, and acquires most irregular 
abits. 

The author’s discussion of the organization of establish- 
ments within the industry is much less rich in incident, but 
it is of even greater importance. Roughly the coal industry 
is organized upon the theory that all who own coal lands 
shall be free to exploit them; that “competition” will eli- 
minate slothful and inefficient operators; that the rivalry 
of employers for laborers will hold wages up; and that the 
mythical forces called “supply” and “demand” will guar- 
antee to the public reasonable prices. In fact soft-coal lands 
are scattered broadcast over the map; their ownership 
meets only too well the democrati¢ dictum of wide distri- 
bution in small holdings; the capital and labor necessary to 
their exploitation is easy to get; and by law the railroads 
are forced to allocate cars to all amateur ventures in coal 
mining. The result has been that so many have gone into 
the industry that the country’s “capacity” for coal produc- 
tion is far in excess of even “the peak load” which the con- 
sumers demand. New amateurs try the venture faster than 
“industrial forces” dispose of old ones. The outcome is a 
disorganization of the production and sale of coal. 

The results that follow in the wake of the failure of those 
in the industry to solve their engineering and economic 
problems require no detailed presentation. The incidence 
of the cost falls alike upon the operator, the miner, and the 
public. Except at “the peak” of the business cycle the 
operator makes small profits; occasionally he has to sell at 
a loss, His precarious financial position makes him timid 
and conservative, unable and unwilling to experiment, and 
prone to make ends meet by imposing costs upon his labor- 
ers. The miner, despite extravagant pay for time actually 
at work, makes a very meager and a very insecure living. 
The idleness of parts of days is to be added to that of days 
and of weeks. He has constantly to bear the costs of “un- 
employment within employment.” ‘The public suffers in 
paying an excessive price for an essential commodity. A 
very large “overhead” is involved in maintaining a much 
larger force of men than the industry requires, in keeping 
them only intermittently employed, in maintaining equip- 
ment meagerly used, in small-scale operations in mines in- 
creasing in periphery. Such costs are greater than other 
industries demand and greater than the community can af- 
ford. The standard of living is still far too low for society 
to spend its limited human and material resources so prodi- 
gally in the production of a single commodity. 

It is to the credit of Mr. Archbald’s exposition that he 
finds necessary no exposition of “a solution” of “the coal 
problem.” Ideally that problem can easily be stated. It is 
to supply the community with coal at a minimum of cost 
in human and material resources. Its solution would be 
evident alike in lower prices to consumers and in a higher 
standard of living for miners, Immediately the problem 
is the far simpler one of bringing the coal industry up to 
standards of efficiency and economy set by other industries. 
If the -sperators and miners were to bring to bear upon 
this pr sblem a tithe of the energy and ingenuity they waste 
in industrial strife, it might be speedily solved, to be re- 
placed by the ideal problem. If they do not, the public 
should intervene. If an economical production of coal can 
be secured under the prevailing form of “private enter- 
prise” under which the industry is organized, it should be 
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retained. If not, some form of organization should be 
found under which the industry can be efficient. Whether 
this shall be monopoly, nationalization, or workers’ control, 
remains an open question. The community should pay for 
its coal “the necessary expenses of production.” It should 


value technique and organization too highly to pay for. 


obsolescence, inefficiency, and prodigal waste. 
Watton H. HamitTon. 


Harriman: A Type of Yesterday 


E. H. Harriman; a Biography by George Kennan. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. Two volumes. 
$7.50. 

T may be that the present generation is quietly training 

up men who will tower above their fellows in the busi- 
ness of life of the mid-century as did the great generals of 
finance and industry of yesterday: the Jay Goulds, Rocke- 
fellers, Carnegies, the Morgans, Hills and Harrimans. But 
it is more probable that the generals are gone with their 
militant time. In the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
America was surmounting the crest between promise and 
fulfilment. Immense productive resources were emerging 
and the scattered pools of financial power were flowing 
together into vast reservoirs of apparently fathomless depth. 
The pioneering tradition of self-reliance and of the un- 
questionable worth of economic progress and ot tortune 
building held over from the more difficult environment of 
the early nineteenth century. Political interference with 
the assumed right of each man to do as he willed with his 
own was bungling and half-hearted. Any first-rate intel- 
lect could outwit the government. And outwitting the 
government could be done with a perfectly good conscience. 
What was there that was sacrosanct about flimsy obstruc- 
tions erected by politicians? Most Americans in the sunny 
nineties cherished a secret admiration for the business cap- 
tain who, in default of a franchise, proceeded with a public 
work in spite of injunctions. “Keep those drills going, 
boys. I’m looking after the political end.” 

Such were the conditions in which Harriman rose from 
pad shover on Wall Street to broker’s clerk, from clerk 
to independent broker, from a skilful dealer in stocks and 
shrewd speculator to the most powerful and capable rail- 
way builder of our time. George Kennan has told interest- 
ingly and competently the story of Harriman’s work. He 
has exceptional qualifications for the task because he is 
himself a product of the period, holding strictly to its 
point of view, unshakable in his conviction that the ideals 
of the period are eternal, its values unassailable. 

As a boy, Harriman was brisk and courageous. As a 
rising young man, he was joyous and a bit boisterous out of 
business hours, fond of companionship and sports, disposed 
to do another man or boy a good turn, if the chance came 
his way, without any philanthropic airs about it. One of 
his most characteristic enterprises was the founding of the 
Boys’ Club. This was not just a case of a man exercising 
public spirit on the sure foundation of a substantial for- 
tune: Harriman was twenty-eight and had his successes 
still to win. Neither was there anything patronizing about 
it. The slum boys who persecuted the girls in a school 
conducted by one of his friends, ragged little rascals of 
alien parentage, did not seem to him scum of the earth or 
souls likely to be lost, but just boys, naturally out for such 
amusement as they could find, worth making an understand- 
ing with and diverting to more interesting and useful 
activities. He gave as much time and thought to the work 
as he would have given to an important business venture, 
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and kept up his interest in the club down to the time of 
his death. That Harriman was public spirited, as public 
spirit was conceived in his generation, the history of his 
connection with this club would sufficiently prove. But 
there are plenty of other proofs, in his rescuing the Orange 
Mountains from deforestation, in his fight against the 
Colorado River to save the Imperial Valley when the gov- 
ernment, whose business it was, could contribute nothing 
but advice, and in numerous other incidents. And, indeed, 
there was an element of public spirit in all his railroad 
enterprises. Mr. Kennan insists, with apparent justice, 
that Harriman never touched a road without improving it 
and making it a better instrument of the communities it 
served. That was good business, as the rapid growth of 
Harriman’s fortune testified. Harriman never claimed any 
other merit for his policy. But in view of the fortunes 
made in the same period through the wrecking of roads, it 
was rather dogmatic in Harriman to assert that good busi- 
ness invariably required heavier rails, easier gradients, the 
elimination of curves. The better sort of American busi- 
ness men of his day somehow felt apologetic about confess- 
ing to a sense of public spirit, or even to instincts of work- 
manship, preferring to have it appear that all their actions 
were sufficiently explained in terms of the pursuit of profit. 

In his life as a Wall Street broker Harriman pursued 
profit, as frankly and wholeheartedly as one ever pursued 
any other prey. He wanted the independence and ease that 
money would give. But he seems not to have had desires 
or ambitions that were difficult to appease, until he began 
to find himself in control of physical properties requiring 
betterment. Then insatiate impulses grew upon him. He 
would make the Union Pacific the best equipped road in the 
world. He would win for it outlets to the West and 
Southwest, to the Gulf and to Chicago. He would extend 
it by steamship lines to the Orient; he would seek to gain 
control of the Manchurian and Trans-Siberian roads, and 
girdle the world with his transportation system. It was 
an audacious project, yet at one time he was within meas- 
urable distance of its complete realization. Japanese co- 
operation, the one essential link, was almost secured, but 
not quite. It is worth considering how profoundly the 
course of history after 1914 might have been affected if 
the Trans-Siberian railway had been transformed into a 
typical Harriman road, straight, heavily railed and well 
ballasted,; with powerful locomotives and abundance of 
capacious cars. Russia could have been munitioned properly, 
and the eastern front might not have crumbled. 

The greater project failed, but Harriman achieved 
enough for one man in the rebuilding of the Union Pacific, 
the Central Pacific and the Oregon Short Line, the South- 
ern Pacific, and in exerting a powerful influence for im- 
provement in the Illinois Central and even in the Chicago 
and Alton, which he was charged with looting. Millions 
of tons of freight are carried more cheaply as a result of 
Harriman’s work. Millions of passengers travel with 
greater comfort and security. 

A man with such projects as Harriman’s was bound to 
prove ruthless at times. If he wanted a railway, he went 
out to get it, and he was not much troubled about the 
interests he brushed aside. He was a formidable fighter, 
but a fair one. There was nothing vindictive about him. 
He never carried a fight beyond the point where it was 
possible to negotiate a settlement on terms that gave him 
what he required without inflicting gratuitous injury on 
the losing party. 

Until relatively late in his life Harriman was practically 
unknown to the public. Then he suddenly loomed up as 
a power in the railway world, envied by many and feared 
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by some, but on the whole admired as one who had suc- 
ceeded brilliantly. In the course of a political quarrel 
Roosevelt branded him with the epithet, malefactor of 
great wealth. Mr. Kennan proves, I think, that the cynical 
remarks reported to Roosevelt by Mr. J. S. Sherman, to 
the effect that “whenever he wanted legislation from a 
state he could buy it; that he could buy Congress, and 
that, if necessary, he could buy the judiciary,” were 
mythical. Roosevelt had pretty fair evidence that they were 
mythical, but in the heat of the quarrel he was unable to 
take a judicial view. Harriman was not the kind of man 
to say that sort of thing, even if he thought it, which prob- 
ably he did not. But war had been declared between 
Roosevelt and Harriman, and the public naturally followed 
Roosevelt. An enormous amount of capital was made out 
of the Chicago and Alton deal, in which Harriman and 
his associates cut a melon, watered stock and conducted 
themselves otherwise in a fashion everybody considers im- 
proper nowadays, but which nobody considered particularly 
improper at the time when it was done. George Kennan 
wastes much white paper in trying to show that the Chicago 
and Alton deal would be innocuous at any time. He wastes 
more paper in trying to prove that the regulation of rail- 
ways is inherently an injurious policy. Whether Harri- 
man’s views on the proper relation of the railways to the 
State were sound or not is a minor question for biography. 
Whether Harriman acted squarely, according to his lights, 
is a major question, which Kennan answers pretty con- 
clusively in the affirmative. 

Since Strachey set a new standard of biographical excel- 
lence, readers have come to require of a voluminous Life a 
real insight into character, motives of action, philosophy 
of life. This requirement is not met by Mr. Kennan. 
Harriman’s actions are faithfully recorded, and his guiding 
moral principles are made sufficiently clear. But he re- 
mains an official figure. One closes the book with a rather 
wistful picture of this eminently successful man, seated 
under a tree at Arden looking out over the hills and val- 
leys, thinking by the hour—of what? Railways, the pro- 
gress of communities, the future of America and the world, 
no doubt. Of fate, and the meaning of life and death, 
of man’s place in the universe and in the endless flow of 
the centuries? Officially he left all that to the church; 
but did he really? George Kennan does not know, or if 
he does, he does not tell. 


ALvIN JOHNSON. 


Mount Everest 


Mount Everest-The Reconnaissance, 1921, by Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel C. K. Howard-Bury, George H. Leigh- 
Mallory and other members of the expedition. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company. $7.50. 


N old ‘Fibetan Lama described Mount Everest as 

“the mountain visible from all directions, and where 
a bird becomes blind if it flies so high.” To men, who 
gladly risk going blind if they may fly higher than other 
men have ever flown before, the attraction of this lonely 
undefeated peak is irresistible. We needs must climb the 
highest when we see it. All history, the line of Marco 
Polo, of Cortez, of Columbus, seems to have made it in- 
evitable that every untrodden corner of the world should 
some day feel a human foot. The North Pole has been 
conquered ; shall Everest be conquered too? 
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Until last year Mount Everest was veiled in mystery. 
No European had ever been within fifty miles of it. Until 
a few years ago people did not know which was the highest 
mountain in the world; they thought Gaurisankar and 
Everest were one and the same, though Gaurisankar is 
actually some thirty-seven miles away and not so high by 
more than a mile. Hidden by intervening peaks and 
glaciers, only the summit was visible. What impossible 
obstacles were hidden there, what giant cliffs to baffle 
climbers at last even if their lungs should serve them in 
the thin air of the highest mile in the world? 

Last year’s expedition, described in this book, was a 
reconnaissance to settle this double question. It is, if only 
because of the subject and the photographs of those gigantic 
heaps of rock and snow, an exciting and a fascinating book. 
Yet one had hoped for something better, for something as 
distinguished as Douglas Freshfield’s Round Kangchen- 
junga, something a little less matter of fact, less packed 
with not very necessary incident. One misses the photo- 
graphs of a Sella. Colonel Bury’s account of the expedi- 
tion’s long detour through Sikkim and the high valleys of 
Tibet is too much of a diary; he does not stop often enough 
to look about; the worries of leading such an adventure 
have kept his mind on its details, far too many of which 
he recalls. 

In spite of such diffuseness, as one reads along it is de- 
Lghtful, and easy with the help of the photographs, to build 
up the picture of Tibetan highlands. A country of wide 
naked valleys, standing bare and open to skies and stars 
that seem pitilessly near; a dry land full of the treeless 
ribs of the earth. Over it a great wind never ceases to 
blow. Across clear black little lakes are seen, infinitely far 
away, crystal sculptured mountains. A wild severe upland, 
yet somehow hospitable, for most of the beasts there are 
tame and approachable, since Tibetans are forbidden by 
their religions to kill them. The Tibetans themselves were 
found to be unexpectedly friendly and curious, eager to be 
photographed, glad to help, to exchange gifts, if sometimes 
greedy and thievish and always dirty. Their nunneries and 
monasteries, clusters of low, flat, sullen houses, broad at the 
base, with small windows, here and there seem to cling-to 
impossible rocks like some architectural lichen. I have seen 
few finer photographs than that of Shekar Dzong, that stern 
steep hill, perfectly shaped, on whose top and along whose 
ridges straggle white huddling houses and towers in more 
picture-like order than if any artist’s eye had placed them 
there. 

Mr. Mallory, who describes the attack against Everest 
itself, is fortunately as good a writer as he is a moun- 
taineer. With skill and clarity, varied all too rarely with 
brief bits of finely imaginative prose, he tells of the diffi- 
culties and disappointments, the terrors and beauties of 
those painful approaches up broken glaciers—‘“a fairy 
world of spires”—in search of the weak spot in Everest’s 
armor. For days its summit, thirty or forty miles away, 
haunted them unseen from behind great ranges, or briefly 
appeared through the clouds, “a prodigious white fang 
excrescent from the jaw of the world.” “We caught the 
gleam of snow behind the grey mists. A whole group of 
mountains began to appear in gigantic fragments. Moun- 
tain shapes are often fantastic seen through a mist; these 
were like the wildest creation of a dream. A preposterous 
triangular lump rose out of the depths; its edge came leap- 
ing up at an angle of about 70 degrees and ended nowhere. 
To the left a black serrated crest was hanging in the sky 
incredibly. Gradually, very gradually, we saw the great 
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Is This a Boycott? 


And is book reviewing a public service or a private vendetta? 


AX open letter to the Literary Editors of the New York “Times,” “Tribune,” “Herald,” the Chicago “Tri- 
bune,” “Evening Post,” “Daily News,” the Boston “Evening Transcript,” the Baltimore “Sun,” the Louis- 

ville “Times,” the Kansas City “Times,” the Los Angeles “Times,” the San Francisco “Chronicle,” the 
Seattle “Times” — Gentlemen: 

There is an old story of a Kentuckian who knocked another down. “Did he call you a liar?” asked some one. 
“No, sah, he proved it.” ‘Two years ago the writer of this letter committed the offense of proving that American 
journalism serves private instead of public interests. He proved it concerning the news and editorial columns of 
the American daily press. He now asks: Do those who conduct its literary departments desire to enter a plea 
of guilty to the same charge? 


Last fall we published a work called “The Book of Life: Mind and Body.” The book did not deal with any 
“radical” subject. It was a quiet and friendly exposition of the laws of sanity and wisdom in thought, and of 
health in body; a book of practical counsel, seeking to tell people what they need to know in order to live wisely 
in the modern world. So far as we could learn, there was no book in existence covering quite the same field. We 
purposely published it, for a test, through one of the most respected American publishing houses, the Macmillan 
Company. The book was advertised, and review copies duly sent to the leading newspapers: and with what result? 
Two papers reviewed it favorably, and two reviewed it unfavorably; this is the total—out of some five hundred 
papers which regularly give space to book reviews! 


We might take this extraordinary phenomenon as a compliment to the effectiveness of “The Brass Check” as 
a controversial agent. But we are more concerned about the question of standards of fair-play in book reviewing. 
We ask—and we think the general public will be interested in the answer: Is book reviewing a public service, 
or is it a special privilege? Is the function of a literary editor to tell the public what is new and worth while 
in letters, or is it to punish men who dare to lift their voices against the rule of finance capital in our country? 

Concerning “The Book of Life,” H. G. Wells wrote to the author: “Why do you always think of things 
first?” Georg Brandes, dean of European critics, sent a message to express the “pleasure and profit” he had 
derived from the book. These are two of a score of European opinions which might be quoted; for, as it hap- 
pens, the man whom the American press has chosen for boycott has been chosen by both the critics and the read- 
ers of every cultured foreign country of the world to be the best known of living American writers. “The Book 
of Life,” which you ignore, is appearing serially in “La Rassegna Internationale,” (Rome and Geneva) and 
“Cahiers Internationaux” (Paris). It is being published in book form in Great Britain, Germany, Holland, and 
the Scandinavian countries. Do you really think that this has no significance in American letters, and no in- 
terest to the American public? 


We are happy to afford you an opportunity to reconsider your decision upon this book. We have now com- 
pleted the second volume, which contains “The Book of Love” and “The Book of Socjety.” The former is a dis- 
cussion of the art of health and happiness in sex: a frank and friendly, wholly modern and practical study of 
love and marriage, birth control, chastity, monogamy, jealousy, divorce. Floyd Dell wrote: “I envy you the 
courage of exposing in print your views on the subject of love; I should not dare to do so, myself.” Reading the 
manuscript, he excepted to two chapters, which he insisted had been written by Billy Sunday! “The rest of the 
book makes me happy. We need sanity in sex. The book attacks the personal problem very vigorously and 
helpfully.” Albert Rhys Williams writes: ‘I marvel at your range of reading and your tremendous power 
in coordinating all the facts into a fascinating scientific discussion. I not only read it myself, but had it read 
aloud to a number of others. They regarded it as a very masterful treatise.” 


As for “The Book of Society,” it discusses the modern man in relation to his fellows, his rights and his duties, 
the process of social evolution, the stage which the world has now reached, and that into which it is moving. It 
explains modern industrial problems, and is a guide book to the new era. Many people ask: “Just what do 
you radicals want, and how do you expect to get it?” Here is the answer. 


We have taken over volume one of “The Book of Life” from the Macmillan Company, and are publishing the 
two volumes complete in one, at a lower price than that formerly charged for the single volume. If we empha- 
size this aspect of price, it is because we live in a world in which even beautiful thought is sold for profit, and 
there are people who, when you offer them a book, imagine you are trying to make a dollar out of them! So we 
record the fact that during the past four years we have sold over three hundred thousand of our books, and 
have yet to “make a dollar.” 


We are sending you a copy of “The Book of Life” in its complete form, and we respectfully offer you the 
opportunity to review it. If you do not review it, we ask you to state why not, and we shall be pleased to give 
publicity to your replies. We feel it only fair to point out that if you ignore this communication, the average dis- 
interested person will conclude that you are subjecting literary criticism to the prejudices of political controversy 
and of economic interest. We shall wait two months for your answer, and advertise the results in this place. 

Respectfully, 
UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California. 


(“The Book of Life, Volume One, Mind and Body, and Volume Two, Love and Society.” 430 pages, price $1.50 
cloth, postpaid ; $1.00 paper, postpaid. Other books by Upton Sinclair: “The Brass Check,” “The Profits of Re- 
ligion,” “The Jungle,” “King Coal,” “100%”: all $1.20 cloth, postpaid; 60c paper, postpaid. “The Cry of Justice,” 
an Anthology of the Literature of Social Protest, 891 pages, 32 illustrations, $1.50 cloth, postpaid; $1.00 paper, 
postpaid. Order from the author. Wholesale agents, The Paine Book Company, Chicago, Ill.) 
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mountainside and glaciers and arétes, now one fragment 
and now another through the floating rifts, until far higher 
in the sky than imagination had dared to suggest the white 
summit of Everest appeared.” Is there any keener or more 
terrible joy than such a revelation can give? 

At last, after two months of stalking the mountain to 
its lair, reconnoitring its approaches from wind-shaken 
camps at 20,000 feet where the air was so rare that the 
explorers slept poorly, woke with headaches and found 
themselves struggling up with feelings of overwhelming 
weariness, a possible way up to the top was found. On 
every other side were steep arétes, pitching off into gigantic 
cliffs, or long snow slopes of a hopeless angle. Only to 
the northwest was there a comparatively gentle aréte be- 
ginning at a col of 23,000 feet, and ending in about 2% 
miles in the summit—29,141 feet. This col was the high- 
est point reached by the climbing party. They struggled 
up from it a short way, but a fearful wind which 
blew snow off the ridge in blizzards and the great 
labor of climbing at such a tremendous height forced them 
back. 

It was not a retreat: the expedition accomplished its 
purpose, and learned much of what it hoped to. The at- 
tacking party this year will know that in itself Mount 
Everest is not impregnable. The great difficulty—it might 
for some years be an insuperable one—is that of breathing. 
Above 22,000 feet men, even if some training has accus- 
tomed them to the height, find it difficult to climb more 
than 150 feet an hour. Mr. Mallory found that it was 
necessary to learn to breathe all over again, one breath to 
every step, and that a difficult slope which broke this 
rhythm soon exhausted him. And as yet oxygen does not 
seem practicable on account of the weight of its containers. 
It is, however, possible by training at a great height for 
some weeks or months to acclimatize oneself. Whether 
or not, if one learns to climb fairly comfortably 
at 22,000 feet one can extend oneself to 29,000 will be 
shown by the second expedition—which has already left 
England. 

Mount Everest commands our interest entirely because 
of its height. Like other “highest” mountains, Mont Blanc 
and Monte Rosa for instance, it is, aside from a stern 
lumpy grandeur that goes with mere size, not handsome. 
A vaguely tent-shaped pile of rock, brushed over with 
snow, rambling and pitching away into many minor peaks 
and ridges, there is no one side of it that strikes you as 
particularly characteristic. Its neighbors are in themselves 
much more impressive, and some of them are extraordin- 
arily beautiful. Where Everest is a system, angular and 
solid, Makalu is a fortress, towering and complicated and 
scooped into shapes of a savage grace. Pethang-tse, a little 
thing in the shadow of Everest, is by itself a solitary spike 
of melancholy beauty. There is every variety in the Him- 
alaya, from mere frozen lumps like Cho-Uyo to the 
sparkling, slender furrowed delicacy of Siniolchum, than 
which, to my knowledge, no more beautiful mountain 
exists. 

After seeing such miracles through the eyes of Mr. Mal- 
lory and the others of the expedition I am divided between 
a hope that an equally gallant crew will get to the top 
this year—sharing Mr. Freshfield’s conviction that “every 
virgin peak must sooner or later meet with its conqueror” 
—and an anti-social, sentimental longing for some place 
on this earth which man can never reach, for all his noble 
greed and high courage. 

Rosert LitreEte. 
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Through the Torti 


Through the Torii, by Yone Noguchi. Boston: The 
Four Seas Company. $3.50. 

O read Noguchi’s book of essays is like listening too 

long to a peculiar, slightly alien set of chords which 
never quite achieve their resolution. We know that, in 
their own way, they are resolved; we can not realize or 
hear it, The idea of his “Japanese mind in love with 
irregularity” is cool, delightful; but still these little writ- 
ings seem too slight, too slenderly connected, too little 
rounded, incomplete. They are complete, but their round- 
ness is made of other kinds of curves than ours; it is a 
different kind of curve and of completion. An English 
critic has said that Noguchi’s prose is not broken English 
but merely bent . . . “bent as a stick seems to be when 
you thrust it into clear water; there is an almost uncanny 
refraction.” And it is the same with his thought, his asso- 
ciations, the development of his form, as with his English. 
We have no idea what shade of a direction he will take 
next. His goings about are as light, as unfollowable, as 
the either very important or very unimportant goings about 
of a butterfly, in air, over flowers. But who shall quarrel 
with the taste and the economy of butterflies? 

Of the frail contradictions which pursue one through the 
thin double pages, that one is most persistent which has to 
do with absolute and essential beauty or quality as opposed 
to romantic, sentimental beauty colored by associations. He 
holds up the standard of the absolute, but does not follow 
it; there is a delicate complacency about his satisfaction 
with the illusions which tradition gives. In the Japanese 
plum-blossom essay he says, “The beauty that we gladly 
attach to the Japanese plum-blossom may not exist; it is, 
I dare say, only the stories or poems of long-dead people 
which are associated with them that make them look beauti- 
ful. . . . If there is an unmistakable beauty in the plum- 
blossom, it is in your own mind. Well, after all, where is 
beauty if not in your imagination?” 

He writes of Japanese cities; of the Holy Houses of 
Sleep; of the decline of the Japanese taste of tongue which 
could savor the kind of water used in making tea; of 
English and Irish poets; of faith, ugliness, and other things. 
And he is haunted throughout by the differences of East 
and West—as we are also haunted, seeing his bent meaning 
only through the strangely distorting water of his English. 
Does the butterfly ever really touch, or does it only hover? 
We can only watch, fascinated. And our conclusion can 
be little other than his own, that “When we say that the 
East is the same as the West, we mean that the West is 
as different from the East as the’ East is from the West.” 

Loutsk TownsEnD NICHOLL. 
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financial subjects. 

Watter Lippmann, formerly one of the editors of The 
New Republic, is now on the editorial staff of the 
New York World. His most recent book is Public 
Opinion. 

Frorence Guy Woo.ston is a member of the editorial 
staff of the Russell Sage Foundation and an oc- 
casional contributor to the magazines. 

Watton H. Hamitton is professor of economics at Am- 
herst College. During the war he was a member of 
the staff of the War Labor Policies Board. 

Louise Townsend NICHOLL is one of the editors of The 
Measure, A Journal of Poetry, and has’ written 
many poems and stories. She was formerly on the 
staff of the New York Evening Post. 
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full development of his talent. 
It is the most important work 
that he has produced so far. 


“He is one of the few American 
novelists who possesses that old- 
fashioned equipment, a soul... . 
he is always deeply interesting.” 
—Francis Hackett. 
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Your Choice of 51 ee a 





Offer No. 1 


Any one of the following books from 
the Lambskin Library (Doubleday, 
Page) pocket size, bound in genuine 
red leather, gold lettered: 


Adventures in Con- 
tentment David Grayson 


Bob, Son of Battle Alfred Ollivant 
Casuals of the Sea William McFee 
Dracula Bram Stoker 
Cheerful by Request Edna Ferber 


Lord Jim Joseph Conrad 
Magnificent Amber- 

sons Booth Tarkington 
Octopus Frank Norris 
Pieces of Eight Richard Le Gallienne 
Pit Frank Norris 


Ruggles of Red Gap Harry Leon Wilson 
Stamboul Nights — H. G. Dwight 
Story of Gésta Ber- 


ling Selma Lagerléf 
Story of My Life Helen Keller 
Trimmed Lamp O. Henry 


Up From Slavery Booker Washington 


with six months of The $950 
New Republic, both for... E. 











Offer No. 2 
Any one of the following books: 


Secret Places of the 
Heart H. G. Wells 


Maria Chapdelaine Louis Hémon 
Merton of the Movies Harry Leon Wilson 
Mr. Antiphilos-Satyr Rémy de Gourmont 


with six months of The $ 3% 
New Republic, both for... gp 





Offer No. 3 


Any one of the 
following books 
from the Modern 
Library (Boni), 
pocket size, bound 
in flexible imita- 
tion leather: 





for Summer Reading 


with six months of 


The New 
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At the Sign of the 
Reine Pedauque 
Men, Women and 


Anatol France 


Boats Stephen Crane 
Tales of Mean 
Streets Arthur Morrison 


Winesburg, Ohio 
Married 

Poor People 

Way of All Flesh 


Sherwood Anderson 
August Strindberg 
Dostoievsky 
Samuel Butler 

An Unsocial Socialist Bernard Shaw 
Confessions of a 


Young Man George Moore 
Mayor of Caster- 

bridge Thomas Hardy 
Fathers and Sons Turgenev 


Gustave Flaubert 
Arthur Schnitzler 
Dunsany 


Madame Bovary 
Bertha Garlan 
Book of Wonder 
Red Laugh and The 
Seven Who Were 


Hanged Andreyev 
Zuleika Dobson Max Beerbohm 
A Bed of Roses W. L. George 
Green Mansions W. H. Hudson 


with six months of The $50 
New Republic, both for... — 


Offer No. 5 
Either “Public Opinion,” by Walter 
Lippmann, or “Human Nature and 
Conduct,” by John Dewey, 
with six months of The $40 
New Republic, both for... Ms 








Offer No. 6 


Either “Cytherea,” by Joseph Her- 
gesheimer, or “Wanderers,” by Knut 
Hamson, with six months 

of The New Republic, both $ 400 
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Offer No. 4 


Any one of the following books: 


The Story of Man- 

kind Hendrik Van Loon 
Queen Victoria Lytton Strachey 
The N6 Plays of 

Japan Arthur Waley 
with six months of The $ 5@ 
New Republic, both for... — 





Offer No. 7 
Any one of the following books: 


The Vencerings Sir Harry Johnston 


Birthright T. S. Stribling 
Children of the Mar- 

ket Place Edgar Lee Masters 
Lost Valley Katherine F.Gerould 
Mr. Prohack Arnold Bennett 


with six months of The $3 25 
New Republic, both for... vo 
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“LLe Are Dying and Disappearing 
and There Are lVone 
70 Take Our Places!” 


says Dr. Timofei Krasnobaioff 
of the Children’s Hospital, Moscow. 


Physicians and Surgeons 


. Charles H. Mayo 

. Thomas W. Salmon 
. George Blumer 

. Phoebus A. Levene 
. M. J. Rosenau 

. Hideyo Noguchi 

. Jay Frank Schamberg 
. Lewellys F. Barker 
. Howard A. Kelly 

. Abraham Zingher 

. Charles E. Humiston 
. Jacques Loeb 

. Adolf Meyer 

. G. A. Friedman 

. Aaron J. Rosanoff 

. Haven Emerson 

. Harvey Cushing 

. Morton Prince 

. Michael Michailovsky 
. Charles H. Frazier 
. Nathan E. Brill 

. William H. Welch 
. M. W. Ireland 

. George Baehr 

. Jos. Goldberger 

. A. M. Barrett 

. S. Solis Cohen 

. Walter B. Cannon 


“I have seen doctors weak from hunger staggering through over- 
flowing hospital wards among patients lying half-naked on bare 
boards. There are no ice-bags, hot-water bottles, bed-pans, hypo- 
dermic needles, soap. As many as 80 patients use one thermometer. 
Patients coming for operations must bring their own bandages.” 

Jessica Smith, Relief work with the American Friends, and cor- 

respondent in Russia for the American Medical Aid for Russia. 





The Famine is not “over’ in Russia! 





National Committee 





“Whatever statements have been made by the officials 
of the American Relief Administration have not been 
made with any desire to discourage any worthy 
organization from making collections for Russia, 
particularly medical supplies and clothing,” said 
HERBERT HOOVER, Secretary of Commerce, in 
a letter given out on May 15th, by Warren F. Cook 
of the Montclair Russian Relief Committee. “Food 
is now being widely distributed throughout the fam- 
ine area of Russia, which has mitigated to a consider- 
able extent the famine conditions. However, the need 
for medical supplies and clothing will continue to 
be very great, and I can assure you I wish you all 








success in your undertaking.” 





Make checks payable to: 


Mrs. Henry VILLARD, 





AMERICAN MEDICAL AID FOR RUsSIA Shireen. 
(Endorsed by National Information Bureau) F Ww 
103 Park Ave., N. Y. C., Room 9o01-R4. ee ee 
Secretary. 
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ArtTHUR S. Leeps, 
Address Ce CORO HAKEOHSOOCOESHAE SESS DH SORSCEE Se CCS ORO DEES DOSS S64 T; 
Treasurer. 


Distributing in Russia through the American Friends. 
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